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paiterals 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Process and Truth 


HAT is said in this issue by the president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology about 
the relations between human progress and the 

fearless search for truth is at the present moment 
extremely apposite. It also fits in with questions that 
are constantly asked in the general field of the relation 
of the churches to community welfare, and to whole- 
some roads to improvement. One thing is certain, if 
democracy, as I potently believe, is destined to be the 
best instrument of progress in the future, as it is in 
the present. Democracy must be a combination of 
constant mental openness and courage with spiritual 
heroism. In the complications of the modern world, 
ethical feelings without deep and responsible studies 
are not sufficient. Sometimes I feel like offering a 
prize for the best interpretation of the saying that 
hell is paved with good intentions. But, on the other 
hand, there may be a great deal of brain used in life 
without progress being made along lines of social 
adaptability. In last week’s issue was a statement 
by E. A. Filene, stressing the point that the coopera- 


tive movement need not be based on altruism, but | 


can still more securely rest on enlightened selfishness. 
Enlightened selfishness is a most admirable guide, 
but it has to be enlightened. 
spending all day recently in Hyannis consulting with 
Cape Cod ministers of all denominations, and it was 
indeed inspiring to see the willingness of these men of 
ci%erent churches to look clear-eyed at the problems 


in front of us. 


I had the pleasure of - 


The experience made me feel sti 
more sure of what has been my opinion for a lon 
time, that not only the liberal churches, so called, bu 
the liberal elements in all the churches, have a “calll, 
as we used to say, an opportunity and a duty, i 
other words, to take an active part in finding exper 
modern roads along which to carry old and teste 
truths. In one way they are better suited to thi 
work than other organizations, because they ar 
formed to ask the individual to live, not for a narroy 
conception of his individual interests, but for a con 
ception so broad as to include the welfare of all abou 
him. 


The Problem of the Nut 


Cne of the pleasures of life for a person who read 
widely is the close relation between history ove 
longer periods and what the newspapers give us of th 
daily panorama. My mind, for a long time, has bee 
over-fed with Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, Hue 
Long, the Oxford Movement, Douglass (of socie 
credit) and plenty of other equally unsound proclama 
tions, and I have tried to figure to myself the in 
tellectual process behind them. Reading “Ulysses 
the other day, I came across the following, whic! 
seemed to me to reproduce with accuracy the kin 
of cerebration that is represented by such Jeaders: 

“Flapdoodle to feed fools on. They could easil: 
have big establishments. Whole thing quite painles 
out of all the taxes give every child born five quid a 
compound interest up to twenty-one five percent i 
a hundred shillings and five tiresome pounds multipI: 
by twenty decimal system. Encourage people to pu 
by money, save hundred and ten at a bit twenty-on 
years want to work it out on paper come to a tid: 
sum more than you think.” 


The Foremost Sin 


Discussion has been started on what surely is ; 
topic of much interest, namely, of all sins, which de 
serves to stand first in the present world circum 
stances? Contributions from our readers will be ex 
tremely welcome. Surely high on the list comes th 
attempt in various quarters to use hatred and ignoran 
fear for low purposes, or, indeed, for any purpose 
Henry Moskowitz’s article in the present number give 
the reaction of a high-minded, unprejudiced, clear 
headed Jew on the crucifixion of his people, now bein; 
used more and more widely for purposes of gainin: 
power or privilege for those who promote the mania 
After Dr. Mcskowitz sent in his article, which is to b 
followed by other articles from him, there was printet 
the first information that the Spanish Fascists ta 
learned from Hitler the usefulness of a racial scape 
goat, and were introducing the same in Spain. 

More important in its bearing on our own dutié 
is the renewal of anti-Semitism in this country. 
is to some extent underground, but not so far under ¢ 
to keep anybody who is prominent, and has a lars 
mail, from being likely to receive circulars whi 


‘may have occasion to discuss more in detail late 


In any case, we nominate for the lowest of the s 
1936, the willingness to cultivate a most cruel k 
of hatred i in order to weld that hatred into a weap 
for the achievement of ep 4 ' 
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The Truth and Progress 


Karl T. Compton 


BELIEVE that the tendencies to curtail free- 
dom and impose regimentation in teaching 
arise from fear on the one hand or ambition 

#} on the other. However camouflaged, it is 

ertainly fear which has led large groups to attempt 

10t only the suppression of teaching, but even the 
uppression of any information at all in regard to cer- 
ain economic and political systems differing funda- 
nentally from our own. To such groups the spirit of 
cience would reply: “If our own doctrines cannot 
tand the light of comparison with these foreign doc- 
rines, the sooner they are discarded the earlier and 
nore painlessly will the ultimate transition to the 
ewer doctrines be made. If, on the other hand, we 
lave real faith in our own system we should have no 
ause to fear a fair and open study and discussion of 

ll systems. In the end, our own position should be 

ar stronger.” 

The Industrial Revolution, which science has so 
normously furthered, has, like the Promethean fire, 
rought with it punishments as well as prizes. For 
me thing—and a thing demanding front-line atten- 
ion—modern industrialism has intensified the inter- 
Jational struggle for raw materials and markets. And 
vhile it may be going too far to say that the first 
esult of this has been to inflame nationalistic senti- 
nent, there is no denying that it has redoubled inter- 
jational rivalries in the economic field and so made it 
ossible to whip up nationalistic emotions as a means 
0 political power and economic conquest. 


The Creation of a Frankenstein? 


How true it is, as President Bowman of Johns 
dopkins said in his notable address at the dinner of 
he National Academy of Sciences last year, that 
‘every man who puts fire and light into the hands of 
nen puts also beside them a wrath and a violence, a 
ift and a penalty.” For in a double sense the fire and 
he light of science—its powers that have made a new 
vorld, its intellectual triumphs that have illuminated 
hat world with the rays of reason—have also made 
nore hazardous the ordeal of living in a day when 
vrath and violence would seize for their destructive 
yurposes the very tools and services brought down 
rom the skies as the means of a fresh creation. Un- 
easoning might would slay science for possession of 
ne gifts it brings. 

_ Against this modern version of the tragedy of 
Prometheus Bound,’ as told by Aeschylus, shall we 
erhaps set the gentler but not Jess philosophic drama 
“Prometheus Unbound,” as told by Shelley? The 


love of liberty burned in the soul of Shelley with a 
white, unquenchable flame, and it never blazed more 
brightly than in this story of indomitable courage, 
great above all for its self-mastery and its compassion 
for all frailties, even for iniquity. The proper retort 
of science to those who challenge its authority and 
credentials, is the retort courteous. In answer to all 
powers of darkness it replies: “For foes no less than for 
friends, I bring only light, more light.” 


Supreme Council of Organized Knowledge 


During the recent tercentenary celebration at 
Harvard, three events were especially significant. 
The first of these, no doubt, was President Conant’s 
uncompromising defense of academic freedom and his 
cogent plea for tolerance without limit. The second 
was the declaration by Professor Etienne Gilson of 
France that Europe is prepared to hand on its torch 
of high cultural tradition to the new civilization of 
America. And the third was a proposal that some 
means be found for organizing a supreme council of 
organized knowledge for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether all disciplines in such wise as to render them of 
the greatest possible service to the world. 

It is an interesting historic coincidence that the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society was founded, at Philadelphia, 
in December of the same year which, on July 4, wit- 
nessed the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
As you know, there is a Phi Beta Kappa motto, which 
is: “Philosophy is the steersman of life.” Not only is 
it interesting that this society and American liberty 
had the same birthday; it is not less significant that 
philosophy was then defined as something more than 
a “Science of Sciences,” something more than “the 
critic of abstractions,” namely, a governing principle, 
a pilot on the voyage of life, a guide for the adventures 
of the spirit. 

That philosophy is the steersman of life probably 
none of us would deny. That a supreme council of 
organized knowledge for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether all disciplines in such wise as to render them of 
the greatest possible service to the world, is also an 


_ ideal that may well fire the imagination. But to recog- 


nize the value of philosophy or the ideal of an or- 
ganized application of knowledge to human needs, is 
only a first step toward putting these concepts to 
actual effective operation. How can this be done? 
The typical reaction of a political officer to this 
question, once he were convinced of its value to the 
country or of the political support which he himself 
might gain by backing it, would be to pass legislation 
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to set up the proposed learned council. Under the 
conditions of suitable background this method may be 
effective, and indeed must probably be the last step in 
any such program. We have many instances in our 
national history of such governmental action, usually 
taken under the stress of emergency. Among them 
may be cited the creation by Congress of the National 
Academy of Sciences, in the administration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, for the purpose of advising the govern- 
ment on scientific matters. Then there was the crea- 
tion of the National Research Council, at. the request 
of President Wilson, for the purpose of mobilizing the 
scientific resources of the country for national defense. 
Very recently there have been the Commission for the 
Study and Report on Social Trends, appointed by 
President Hoover, and the National Resources Com- 
mittee and the Science Advisory Board, appointed by 
President Roosevelt—all of them for the purpose of 
bringing knowledge and training to bear on important 
national problems. 


Difficulties which Lie in Our Way 


A first experience is the difficulty of finding any 
very large group of men, even among the numerous 
and well-organized sciences and professions, who really 
have the combination of broad interests, specialized 
knowledge, good judgment, tolerance and willingness 
to permit their immediate special interests to be in- 
terrupted for a wider service. A second is that the 
man of the most profound scholarly knowledge may 
at the same time be a child in all matters of practical 
experience or group relationships. Over against this, 
however, is the fact that a man of trained intellect is 
characterized by an insistence upon fundamental 
principles and ultimate causes and effects which some- 
times gives to his reactions a truly statesmanjike 
quality, even in the absence of an immediate practical 
or political touch. A third lesson has been an unfor- 
tunate tendency for such able advisory groups grad- 
ually to lose their effectiveness when once the emer- 
gency which led to their creation has subsided. This 
may be due in part to the decreasing dependence 
which governmental officers feel it necessary to place 
on them, and partly to the fact that these scholars 
and scientists may quite properly feel that the public 
importance of their own scientific work-may be 
greater than that which they are called upon to per- 
form for the government, once the emergency has 
passed. No suitable way has yet been found in this 
country for maintaining permanently and effectively 
the active cooperation of civilian experts with the 
government, and this is most urgently to be desired, 
not only for the continual aid to government but also 
for the continual training of the experts to be im- 
mediately effective in such services when emergencies 
occur. Certain foreign countries, notably Great Brit- 
ain, have made progress far beyond us in this direction, 
and perhaps beyond any which we are likely soon 
to achieve, unless our governing bodies become willing 
to relinquish the political advantage of complete 
control of national affairs in order to introduce expert 
advisory agencies in important fields. 

Cne of the mcst important essons which can be 
learned from the attempts of learned men to deal with 
great public questions, is the limitation of their ef- 
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fectiveness because of what might be called “blind — 


spots” 


An economic planner, for example, may draw up a 


in their range of interests and understanding. ~ 


beautiful scheme for economic betterment which may — 


be utterly incapable of adoption because of the lack of 
essential scientific knowledge, or even the disregard of 
natural obstacles which are inherent in the program. 


On the other hand, the scientist may be equally lack- — : 


ing in consideration of the social or economic implica- 
tions of his work. 


Education has the Central Role 


. 


Education has the central role in this matter. It 
not only provides the experts but it must also provide — 
its training in such a truly cultural atmosphere as will 


lead to broad mutual sympathies between specialists 
in diverse fields, and to a realization that true wisdom, 
or shall we call it philosophy, exists not in depart- 
ments, but includes the sum total of knowledge and art 
and aspiration. All of this emphasizes the supreme 
role of personality. Ideals, ethical principles, values, 
wisdom, opportunity, 
worth-while things of life, and they are all attributes 
of personality. Important as science and art may be 


satisfaction—these are the 


—and I would challenge anyone to defend them with — 
more sincerity and conviction than I am prepared to — 


do—we must look at science and art not as the final 


objectives, but rather as steps on the path toward the 


high goal which is a generally satisfactory philosophy 
of life. 

It is evident, therefore, that personalities are the 
chief concern of men, and therefore of education as 
well as of social progress. 


For this program, it appears — 


quite certain to me that democracy offers the most — 
promising prospect. Cattell of Columbia and Muen- © 


sterberg of Harvard were pioneers here in America 
in the study of individual differences. Carrel, among 
others, has reminded us that nature knows no “human 
beings” as types, but only individual persons. To 
the testimony of the biologist and the psychologist, 


that of the alienist is added; for the study of abnormal — 


minds corroborates the lesson of the normal, to the - 


effect that the psyche is a unique fact, subject to 
classification only in the most general terms. 
student of criminology, too, falls into line, with his 
insistence that individual differences ought properly 
to be taken into account in the measurement of guilt 


And the © 


and consequently in the assessment of penalties. — 


Ideally, therefore, education should be an individual- — 
ized affair, as it has been always when the contact 
between teacher and student was at its best. Thus — 
democracy, for strictly scientific reasons, is of all 


soils the most favorable for educational. growth, 


since democracy is, in principle, nothing in the world 


but a method of government through the informed 
self-expression of every individual citizen. q 


was given to the fact that man is a social being. Now 
perhaps there is a tendency toward the opposite 
treme, as if the individual were principally aa 
product. And yet but little reflection is demanded ? 


he remains he chief concern. 


eed 
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The International Picture and the Jews 
Henry Moskowitz 


SHE editor of The Christian Rano who is a 
student of the Jewish question, asked me to 
give him a very short statement of the Jewish 
: situation in Europe as I see it today. 

I have always believed that the Jewish problem is 
intimately linked with the general problems affecting 
humanity. Tell me how a country treats its Jews and 
I will tell you how advanced it is in culture and civi- 
lization. When liberal principles predominate, the 
condition of the Jews improves. Cn the other hand, 
when reaction sets in the Jews are the first to feel it. 
With this measuring rod let us survey the condition of 
the Jews in Europe. 

In Germany National Socialism under the leader- 
ship of Hitler is a negation of the principles of liberal- 
ism and democracy. It is based on the theory, first, 
that the Nordic race is superior and that the Jews are 
an inferior and alien group. It has, therefore, de- 
prived them of the primary rights of citizenship and 
reduced them to a position of degradation and despair. 
It has deprived them of work. It has robbed them of 
their property and has forced sixty thousand of them 
to leave the country. The negation of the principles 
of liberalism and democracy in Germany has resulted 
in persecution unequaled in cruelty and _ brutality 
even by the Spanish Inquisition. 

In Poland there are over three million Jews. Of 
these over half are virtually starving. These Jews 
are the victims partly of discriminatory acts and 
partly of sound governmental policies, which have de- 
prived the Jews of a living. The establishment of 
government monopoly in alcohol and tobacco fre- 
quently has a sound basis, but when these monopolies 
are established the Jews who dealt in them as traders 
are deprived of a livelihood. 

Socially-minded students of the system of dis- 
tribution under capitalism have found fault with it, 


and have recommended that the spread in price be- 
tween the producer and the customer be reduced by 
means of cooperatives. The creation of Polish co- 
operatives has a sound basis, and when they are es- 
tablished they result in thousands of Jewish unem- 
ployed, because the Jews in Poland have been small 
traders. We cannot find fault with sound policies of 
government, even though they tragically affect a 
people who have for centuries been in a sick economic 
position. Eut vhen a government establishes dis- 
criminatory sysicms of taxation, when people are de- 
prived of work in government institutions because they 
are Jews, then we have a right to find fault. 

The infection of anti-Semitism in Germany is 
spreading. To be sure anti-Semitism was prevalent 
for decades in Poland and Rumania. But the growth 
of German Fascism has given it new zest. 

I noticed anti-Semitism even in England, the 
home of justice and fair play. Apparently Fascism 
is using the Jew as a scapegoat to advance its anti- 
democratic and anti-liberal principles. To the weaken- 
ing of British prestige as a result of the British govern- 
ment’s inability to impose sanctions upon Italy in its 
war with Fthiopia, can be partly attributed the weak- 
ening of British prestige in Palestine and the new 
courage the Arabs have taken in their struggle against 
the Jews. 

So that I conclude where I began, with the state- 
ment that the welfare of the Jewish people is bound up 
with the ascendancy of liberal and religious principles, 
which respect minorities and the worth of a man with- 
out regard to his race or creed. The ascendancy of 
race theories, the eclipse of fundamental democratic 
principles, which is everywhere evident in Europe 
today, has brought with it a dark period of persecu- 
tion for the Jewish people, except in those countries 
where the tradition of democracy is still strong. 


Regional Responsibility in Our Churches 


Robert F. Duncan | 


9) ZRHAPS the most direct statement in the 

@| entire Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
reads as follows: ‘““The Commission believes 
wie that the time has come for the denomination 
ss face the issue squarely and come to a decision. 
The crucial question seems to us to be the policy of 
decentralization. If the denomination agrees with the 
theory that underlies the recommendations of the 
Commission on this point, then a Board of Directors 
in sympathy with that policy should be elected and 
executive officers chosen who will promptly set to 
work to stimulate the lccal and regional responsibility 
that will not only make decentralization of adminis- 
trative procedure possible, but will also enrich the 


I 
1‘ 


spiritual life of the denomination through local and | 


regional participation in its affairs.” 
A major recommendation of the Report is for 


wt of our denominational affairs. And the 


ecentralization: that is, a simplification and democ- 


Commission assumes that regional responsibility is 
essential to this decentralization. Therefore, the as- 
signed topic would appear to lie at the very heart of 
the problem of Unitarian organization today. 

I cannot pretend to any special knowledge of this 
subject. Anyone who has read Chapter 10, ‘‘Central- 
ization and Decentralization,’ in the Commission’s 
Report will realize that the subject is one with a com- 
plicated background. I have, however, consulted a 
number of men who know much more about the sub- 
ject than I do. From them and other sources I have 
pieced together a few ideas which are here presented 
under two major headings: 

(1) A statement of certain principles which, it 
seems, must govern any successful program for de- 
veloping regional responsibility. 

(2) The outline of such a program based on these 
principles. 

In the time at my disposal, neither of these state- 
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ments is complete. But perhaps we can construct a 
framework for a practicable approach to this problem 
which later discussion will develop. 

In inviting me to address you, Mr. Fletcher ex- 
pressed the hope that I present the administration 
point of view on this question. I cannot do that because 
I cannot find any such view. So far as I know the prob- 
lem has not been recently considered by the Associa- 
tion. When I asked one of the officers how the A. U. A. 
could develop regional responsibility in our churches, 
his reply was: ““We don’t know. If we did, we would 
have done it long ago.”” The following remarks have, 
therefore, no significance so far as the Association is 
concerned. 


Suggested Principles 


1. Definiticn. There should be a clear definition 
of exactly what is meant by regional responsibility. 
Responsibility for what? For the spending effectively 
of an appropriation allocated to each region by the 
A. U. A.? I should .hope not, because those funds 
should be given primarily in accordance with the need, 
and there are, no doubt, several regions where this 
need is much less than elsewhere. I suppose the best 
answer would he responsibility for the healthy condition 
of the individual church, because if we have that in each 
region, we should have little to worry about. 

2. Initiative. The initiative in developing regional 
responsibility in our churches lies with the ministers. 
If the local minister believes in the denominational 
aspects of our church, much can be done. But if he 
doesn’t, his church is out. Some of our ministers are 
not denominationally-minded. If we are to succeed 
with regional responsibility, those ministers who favor 
denominational work have a selling job on their 
brethren who are not of the same mind. Accordingly, 
this gathering is all-important on the question in hand. 
A movement to develop regional responsibility for our 
churches can and should start with this body. 

3. From Bottom Up. Any successful movement 
to increase the regional responsibility of our churches 
must start from the bottom up. It must begin with 


the strengthening of the local church, which is only: 


another way of saying that without the enthusiasm of 
the minister, there is no hope. Regional responsibility 
cannot be imposed by the A. U. A. from the top. Dr. 
Samuel Eliot tells on page 264 of the Report how that 
attempt failed. When the conference secretaries 
were their secretaries (though paid from Boston) the 
plan worked much better. But even this plan ulti- 
mately failed. 

4, Slow Development: There must be a slow trans- 
fer of responsibilities and powers, seeing to it that the 
local region proves its capacity as well as good pur- 
poses before trusting it too much. 

5. No Weakening of Headquarters. There should 
be no weakening of the efficiency and activities of the 
Association Headquarters. As chairman of the Board 
Committee on Administration, I am in fairly close 
touch with the Headquarters’ personnel and am 
familiar with the scope of its work. With Dr. Patter- 
son on the Coast—an excellent regional representative 
—there remain at 25 Beacon Street, besides the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, who obviously must 
stay there—only Dr. Joy and Mr. Davis. These two 


officers to act as liaison officer between it and th 


— 


devote much of their time to field work, but their 
frequent presence at Headquarters for important 
Board committee work and other duties is necessary 
unless our organization is to be radically changed. 
Given our comparatively few and scattered churches, 
I know of no better form. . If we are to increase the 
regional responsibility of our churches, that should 
supplement. the work now done, not merely transfer 
power to groups unproved in administration. With 
strong denominational leadership in Boston, there is 
plenty of important work for the present staff. 

6. Problem Not Uniform. The problem is not a 
uniform one. Some conferences already have a re- 
gional consciousness; others have not. The problem of 
getting the Worcester Conference to assume some local 
responsibility is entirely different from that of getting 
the southern churches to do the same thing. The 
Iowa Conference is said to be one of the strongest out- 
side of New England, yet it has, I am told, only seven 
churches, and they are scattered over Iowa and 
Nebraska. In short, is it safe to develop a blanket 
program to solve this problem? 

7. Need for Practical Plan. There must be a 
practical, not a paper, plan. It should be worked out 
by a representative commission conducting investiga- 
tions in the field and consulting ministers and laymen 
who understand how much of a financial and adminis- 
trative load the various conferences can assume. As 
a vital part of the recommendations of the Commission, 
this subject deserves the best thought the denomina- 
tion can provide. The Commission of Planning and 
Review, the Board of Directors of the Association, 
this Institute, and other denominational agencies, 
might well make this plan a major item in their ac- 
tivities in the coming year. 

Here are principles which might guide us. Let 
us next see whether any plan can be evolved. 


Suggested Plan 


The following planks are suggested as a start: 

1. That the Institute request the Ministerial 
Union to take the initiative in formulating a plan for 
stimulating local responsibility. 

2. That, if the Union agrees, it inform the Board 
of Directors of the Association, the Commission on 
Planning and Review, and the officers of the Women’ S 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, and the Y. P. R. Uy 
of its action, and request suggestions. 

3. That the Union appoint from its membership 
a Commission on Regional Responsibility, which ch 
should take the following action: 

A. Request the Board of Directors of the Associa: 
tion to appoint a special Board Committee on Regiona 
Responsibility to meet with it in an advisory capacity 
for the formulation of a plan to be submitted to th 
various ministers’ associations. i 

B. Request the Association to appoint one of i 


Board Committee and to act as secretary of the latte 
C. Appoint one of its own members as Execut i 

Secretary—preferably with a small expense fund 

cover some travel and clerical expense. a 


is evolved. . 
aw the matters to a considered as reg: 
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the individual church would be the membership, the ‘ 


attendance, the minister’s salary, the endowment, 
the amount raised annually for budget purposes and 
contributed to the Association, and the various items 
in the budget, such as music and church school. 
When the results of this appraisal were made 
available, the weak spots in each conference should be 
quickly revealed. This, it seems to me, would be half 
the battle. A conference committee could then weigh 
the needs of each church. Some would need aid. 
Suppose one church reported its building recently 
burned and no funds for rebuilding. The other 
churches might join in providing a part of the neces- 
sary funds. The A. U. A. might be appealed to for 
a conditional gift. Would not a plan of this type at 
least show us where our conference responsibilities lie? 
With the development of a plan it is possible that 
the Association, through its Special Board Committee, 
might eventually appoint an officer whose whole time 
could be given to the development of this conference 
responsibility. I have long felt that we lack suf- 
ficient standards by which to measure the performance 
of the individual churches. The draft of a model 
budget form with ideal percentages opposite each 
item was as far as I personally ever got on this subject 


More About the 
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of standards. I have no doubt other standards are 
already available. By setting standards of per- 
formance they can be gradually raised. In the matter 
of individual contributions to local church budgets 
we are lamentably weak. Might not a little publicity 
on our slackness in this particular tend toward the 
gradual increase of church budgets and eventually to 
the raising of the pitifully low salaries in many of our 
country churches? 

None of us harbors any illusions as to the dif- 
ficulties. Some few churches, still faithful to the ideals 
of rugged individualism, might refuse to participate. 
My only reply is that the minister of such a church 
(or it may be the more influential members) is not de- 
nominationally minded, does not want to encourage 
regional responsibility and, therefore, is opposed to 
the major recommendation of the Commission’s Re- 
port. In view of the general favor with which that 
Report has been received, to take such an attitude 
would be to ignore the very general desire of the whole 
denomination to simplify and democratize its affairs. 

Our churches have chosen our ministers as their 
leaders. Laymen and women will aid them if asked 
with enthusiasm to do so in behalf of a logical and 
promising plan. 


Cuckoo’s Morals* 


Edward Jenner 


eP=mA|ULY 9. A young cuckoo, that had been hatched 
ay) | by a hedge-sparrow about four hours, was 
confined in the nest in such a manner that it 

=} could not possibly turn out the young hedge- 
sparrows which were hatched at the same time, though 
it was almost incessantly making attempts to effect 
it. The consequence was, the old birds fed the whole 
alike, and appeared in every respect to pay the same 
attention to their own young as to the young cuckoo, 
until the 13th, when the nest was unfortunately 
plundered. 

The smallness of the cuckoo’s egg in proportion 
to the size of the bird is a circumstance that hitherto, 
I believe, has escaped the notice of the ornithologist. 
So great is the disproportion, that it is in general 
smaller than that of the house-sparrow; whereas the 
difference in the size of the birds is nearly as five 
to one. I have used the term 7n general because eggs 
produced at different times by the same bird vary 
very much in size. I have found a cuckoo’s egg so 
light that it weighed only forty-three grains, and one 
so heavy that it weighed fifty-five grains. The color 
of the cuckoo’s eggs is extremely variable. Some, both 
in ground and penciling, very much resemble the 
house-sparrow’s; some are indistinctly covered with 
bran-colored spots; and others are marked with lines 
of black, resembling, in some measure, the eggs of the 
-yellow-hammer. 

The circumstance of the young cuckoo’s being des- 
tined by nature to throw out the young hedge-spar- 
Tows, seems to account for the parent-cuckoo’s drop- 
ping her egg in the nests of birds so small as those I 
have particularized. If she were to do this in the nest 


4 “This is the second and final instalment of this article.] 
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of a bird which produced a large egg, and conse- 
quently a large nestling, the young cuckoo would 
probably find an insurmountable difficulty in solely 
possessing the nest, as its exertions would be unequal 
to the labor of turning out the young birds. Be- 
sides, though many of the larger birds might have 
fed the nestling cuckoo very properly, had it’ been 
committed to their charge, yet they could not have 
suffered their own young to have been sacrificed, for 
the accommodation of the cuckoo, in such great num- 
ber as the smaller ones, which are so much more 
abundant; for though it would be a vain attempt to 
calculate the numbers of nestlings destroyed by 
means of the cuckoo, yet the slightest. observation 
would be sufficient to convince us that they must be 
very large. 

Here it may be remarked, that though nature per- 
mits the young cuckoo to make this great waste, yet 
the animals thus destroyed are not thrown away or 
rendered useless. At the season when this happens, 
great numbers of tender quadrupeds and reptiles are 
seeking provision; and if they find the callow nest- 
lings which have fallen victims to the young cuckoo, 
they are furnished with food well adapted to their 
peculiar state. 

It appears a little extraordinary that two cuckoo’s 
eggs should ever be deposited in the same nest, as 
the young one produced from one of them must in- 
evitably perish; yet I have known two instances of 
this kind, one of which I shall relate. 

June 27, 1787. Two cuckoos and a hedge-sparrow 
were hatched in the same nest this morning; one 
hedge-sparrow’s egg remained unhatched. In a few 
hours after, a contest began between the cuckoos for 
the possession of the nest, which continued unde- 
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termined till the next afternoon; when one of them, 
which was somewhat superior in size, turned out the 
other, together with the young hedge-sparrow and 
the unhatched egg. This contest was very remark- 
able. The combatants alternately appeared to have 
the advantage, as each carried the other several 
times nearly to the top of the nest, and then sunk 
down again, oppressed by the weight of its burden; till 
at length, after various efforts, the strongest pre- 
vailed, and was afterwards brought up by the hedge- 
sparrows. 

I come now to consider the principal matter that 
has agitated the mind of the neturalist respecting 
the cuckoo: why, like other birds, it should not build a 
nest, incubate its eggs, and rear its own young? 

There is certainly no reason to be assigned from 
the formation of this bird why, in common with others, 
it should not perform all these several offices; for it is 
in every respect perfectly formed for collecting ma- 
terials and building a nest. Neither its external 
shape nor internal structure prevent it from incu- 
bation; nor is it by any means incapacitated from 
bringing food to its young. It. would be needless to 
enumerate the various opinions of authors on this 
subject from Aristotle to the present time. Those of 
the ancients appear to be either visionary, or er- 
roneous; and the attempts of the moderns towards its 
investigation have been confined within very narrow 
limits; for they have gone but little farther in their 
researches than to examine the constitution and struc- 
ture of the bird, and having found it possessed of a 
capacious stomach with a thin external covering, con- 
cluded that the pressure upon this part, in a sitting 
posture, prevented incubation. They have not con- 
sidered that many of the birds which incubate have 
stomachs analogous to those of cuckoos: the stomach 
of the owl, for example, is proportionably capacious, 
and is almost as thinly covered with external integu- 
ments. Nor have they considered that the stomachs 
of nestlings are always much distended with food; 
and that this very part, during the whole time of their 
confinement to the nest, supports, in a great degree, 
the weight of the whole body; whereas, in a sitting 
bird, it is not nearly so much pressed upon; for the 
breast in that case fills up chiefly the cavity of the 
nest, for which purpose, from its natural convexity, it 
is admirably well fitted. 

These observations, I presume, may be sufficient 
to show that the cuckoo is not rendered incapable of 
sitting through a peculiarity either in the situation or 
formation of the stomach; yet, as a proof still more de- 
cisive, I shall lay before you the following fact. 

In the summer of the year 1786, I saw, in the nest 
of a hedge-sparrow, a cuckoo, which, from its size 
and plumage, appeared to be nearly a fortnight old. 
On lifting it up in the nest, I observed two hedge- 
sparrow’s eggs under it. At first I supposed them 
part of the number which had been sat upon by the 
hedge-sparrow with the cuckoo’s egg, and that they 
had become addle, as birds frequently suffer such eggs 
to remain in their nests with their young; but on 
breaking one of them I found it contained a living 
foetus; so that of course these eggs must have been 
laid several days after the cuckoo was hatched, as the 
latter now completely filled up the nest, and was by this 


- there be room for the whole to inhabit the nest. 


peculiar incident performing the part of a sitting-bird. 

Having under my inspection, in another hedge 
sparrow’s nest, a young cuckoo, about the same siz 
as the former, I procured two wagtail’s eggs which ha 
been sat upon a few days, and had them immediatel: 
conveyed to the spot, and placed under the cuckoc 
On the ninth day after the eggs had been in this situa 
tion, the person appointed to superintend the nes 
(as it was some distance from the place of my resi 
dence) came to inform me that the wagtails wer 
hatched. On going to the place, and examining th 
nest, I found nothing in it but the cuckoo and th 
shells of the wagtail’s eggs. The fact, therefore, o 
the birds being hatched, I do not give you as comin: 
immediately under my own eye; but the testimony o 
the person appointed to watch the nest was cor 
roborated by that of another witness. 

To what cause then may we attribute the singu 
larities of the cuckoo? May they not be owing t 
the following circumstances? The short residence thi 
bird is allowed to make in the country where it 1s destines 
to propagate its species, and the call that nature has upoi 


at, during that short residence, to produce a nwmerou 


progeny.t The cuckoo’s first appearance here is abou 
the middle of April, commonly on the 17th. Its egg i 
not ready for incubation till some weeks after its ar 
rival, seldom before the middle of May. A fortnigh 
is taken up by the sitting bird in hatching the egg 
The young bird generally continues three weeks in th 
nest before it flies, and the foster-parents feed it mor 
than five weeks after this period; so that, if a cucko 
should be ready with an egg much sooner than thi 
time pointed out, not a single nestling, even one o 
the earliest, would be fit to provide for itself before it 
parent would be instinctively directed to seek a nev 
residence, and be thus compelled to abandon its youn; 
one; for old cuckoos take their final leave of this coun 
try the first week in July. 

There seems to be no precise time fixed for thi 
departure of young cuckoos. I believe they go off i 
succession, probably as soon as they are capable o 
taking care of themselves; for although they stay her 
till they become nearly equal in size and growth o 
plumage to the old cuckoo, yet in this very state the 
fostering care of the hedge-sparrow is not withdrawr 
from them. I have frequently seen the young cuckot 
of such a size that the hedge-sparrow has perched o1 
its back, or half-expanded wing, in order to gair 
sufficient elevation to put the food into its mouth 

The same instinctive impulse which directs the 
cuckoo to deposit her eggs in the nests of other birds 
directs her young one to throw out the eggs and young 
of the owner of the nest. The scheme of nature woul¢ 
be incomplete without it; for it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for the little birds, destinec 
to find succor for the cuckoo, to find it also for thei 
own young ones, after a certain period; nor would 


*At this time I was unacquainted with the fact, that th 
young cuckoo turned out the eggs of the hedge-sparrow; but: 
is reasonable to conclude, that it had lost the disposition for dé 
ing this when the eggs were deposited in the nest. . 
tSee William P. Hapgood’s article of last week for an appare 
refutation of this surmise of Jenner. So the discovery of N 
idea is still to seek. 5 pat . 
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Under title of “How to Make the Local 
‘Church More Effective,” the Unitarian 
aymen’s League has just issued a prac- 
ical manual for lay church workers, both 
men and women. Itis based on the findings 
of the lectures, conferences and informal 
discussions of the League’s first Institute of 
‘Churchmanship, held July 4-11 last at the 
Isles of Shoals. 

“Now it can be told” that this new 
venture of the League was experimental. 
But the practical and inspirational value 
‘of such institutes was demonstrated be- 
yond cavil last July, and the League is 
fully committed to another one for next 
‘summer and probably for many summers 
to come. 

Like the Institute itself, the manual 
‘covers the general field of parish work. 
Succeeding institutes will probably special- 
ize each year on certain activities. 

Church planning and organization, 
church finances, attendance and member- 
ship, the service of worship, the church 
school and “Young People and the Church” 
are the subjects considered. There was 
discussion also at Star Island on laymen 
and the church, women and the church, 
and church promotion and publicity, but 
since these fields of work have already been 
covered in printed publications of the 
Women’s Alliance and the League, they 
are given only brief mention in the new 
pamphlet. And, because religious educa- 
tion is a considerable professional field in 
itself, amply treated in publications of the 
Department of ‘Religious Education, the 
‘section on the church school in the manual 
is confined to pointing out ways in which 
parents and the laity generally can and 
should cooperate to make the school suc- 
cessful. 

Thirteen ways to increase church at- 
tendance, eight ways in which the con- 
gregation are responsible for an inspiring 
and effective service of worship, eight 
ways in which the laity should work with 
‘the church school, and twelve methods of 
keeping young people for the church,— 
these are among the practical items in 
“How to Make the Local Church More 
Effective.’ As in the case of laymen and 
laywomen, the section on young people 
does not consider youth’s working rela- 

ionship to the parish, since that is covered 

the publications of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 
A scholarship grant from the American 
Unitarian Association made it possible for 
th to contribute to the expenses 
f several delegates that came from long 
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distances to the Institute. During the 
coming year, churches, League chapters, 
Alliance branches and Y. P. R. U. so- 
cieties might well allow a niche in their 
budgets to send delegates to next year’s 
institute. Perhaps in very distant churches 
the parish and its auxiliary organizations 
might pool resources to send one or two 
representatives. 

In preparing for next summer’s institute, 
the League welcomes suggestions for 
problems that might be considered in- 
tensively in 1937,—problems not ade- 
quately treated this past summer, and 
hence discussed only in brief in the manual. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
IS NOVEMBER 15 


To “help laymen to think clearly, feel 
deeply, and express themselves adequately 
on the things of religion,” to integrate 
men more closely into the life of the parish 
and to lead them to a better understanding 
of, and cooperation with, the work of their 
minister,—these are three purposes of the 
League that are furthered, in part, by the 
conscientious observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, when laymen take the entire ser- 
vice, including the sermon. 

The date is always the second Sunday 
before Thanksgiving Day, this year 
November 15. Another Sunday should be 
selected if this one is not possible or ad- 
visable. _ 

If Laymen’s Sunday is being planned for 
the first time, or if the custom has lapsed, 
the permission of the minister and the 
governing board should first be obtained. 

Please notify League headquarters of 
the date of your observance, the name of 
the preacher, his subject, and any special 
feature of your observance. Please also 
forward copies of lay sermons and original 
prayers. These should be sent imme- 
diately after Laymen’s Sunday—in advance, 
if possible, if they are to be noted in The 
Christian Register article on Laymen’s 
Sunday. 

A suggested responsive reading for the 
lay service, based on the lay founders of 
world religions, will be sent on request. 


* * 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific Coast News has instituted 
“The Laymen’s Page’”’ of news of League 
chapters and other men’s groups in that 
region. It is edited by Clarence R. Stone, 
honorary vice-president of the League and 
chapter counsellor for the Pacific Coast. 


Flashes 


That May Light the Way to a More 
Successful Year for Your 
Chapter 


Cambridge, Mass.—‘‘As was quite to 
be expected,” says the chapter report, the 
best attended meeting of the year was de- 
voted to a discussion of the “New Part- 
nership” plan. This chapter also co- 
operated in the national ‘‘Partnership”’ 
project last January on freedom of speech. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Meetings last year 
considered the various proposals in the 
“Program of Social Action.” 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—One of several 
successful meetings was given over to a 
“Community Diagnosis,” a jury-panel dis- 


’ cussion of welfare, relief and other questions. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—In addition to its 
notable state-wide missionary project, 
q. v., the Frank §. C. Wicks chapter con- 
ducted a Major Bowes Amateur Hour 
for purposes of pleasurable entertainment 
and profitable returns. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Heywood chapter 
of the First Church increased attendance at 
its meetings through a change in its type 
of program and the work of an active tele- 
phone committee. 

Framingham, Mass.—The chapter 
reported an increase in paid memberships, 
conducted a field-day and pet show, and 
contributed $100 to the church. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—A steady good at- 
tendance is reported at chapter meetings, 
due to worth-while programs and clever, 
attractive notices. 

Hartford, Conn.—Quote from annual 
report: ““‘We have not found it necessary 
to conduet any special membership drives, 
as we have a very efficient treasurer.” 

Manchester, N. H.—Two successive 
chapter meetings were devoted to a con- 
sideration of the applications of religion 
to the problems of the social order. 

Gardner, Mass.—The lives of Minot 
J. Savage and of William Ellery Channing 
and “What Is Unitarianism’ were the 
topics of three successful meetings of this 
chapter. 

Leominster, Mass.—Two kinds of 
meetings are held by the chapter: Large 
three-times-a-year gatherings with good 
speakers, and monthly small, intimate 
meetings for informal discussion of church 
matters and religious questions. 

St. Louis, Mo.—To keep the Church of 
the Messiah chapter in the black on its 
dinner expenses, sixteen ‘‘sustaining mem- 
bers” pay a dollar a meal for six meals in 
advance, while the regular charge remains 
at fifty cents. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The First Church 
chapter, which has maintained for many 
years a record of lively, profitable, inter- 
esting meetings, adopted the practice this 
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past year of having a short preliminary 
talk preceding the main address of the 
evening. As a money-making project, it 
conducted a book auction. 

Taunton, Mass.—In recognition of the 
300th anniversary of the city, the chapter 
plans to award prizes to high-school stu- 
dents for the best histories of the “‘past, 
present and future’”’ of Taunton. 

New Bedford, Mass.—From the an- 
nual chapter report: ‘‘In many instances 
we have gotten people interested in our 
church through our free and interesting 
form of meetings.” 

Nashua, N. H.—For the past six years, 
the chapter has contributed annually to 
the church from $25 to $150, this past 
year, $75. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada.—The chap- 
ter carried through a series of addresses 
on “What Unitarians Stand For,’’ con- 
tributed $25 to the church; and volun- 


teered to finance a landscaping project on. 


the church grounds. 
co * 
HOW YOU CAN INCREASE 
CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 


One of the recent bulletins of the League 
is ‘How to Increase Chapter Membership.” 
It tells just that. It is based largely on 
the actual experience of chapters that 
have kept up a membership commensurate 
with the male constituency of the church. 

Copies are gladly furnished to chapter 
officers, membership committees and others 
actively working to augment the ranks of 
organized laymen. 

* * 


KEEP YOUTH IN THE CHURCH! 


Consult the section on “Youth and the 
Church” in the new manual on “How to 
Make the Local Church More Effective’’ 
and see how your chapter can do its share 
toward steady, unbroken progress of young 
people from the church school and the 
Y. P. R. U. to adult life in the church, in- 
cluding membership in the League. 

* * 


FOR A MAN-SIZED PROGRAM 


You have on your desk, or in your 
pocket or waste-basket or incinerator, a 
report of the seventeenth year of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

You are perusing a further record of 
League and chapter activities. 

Now, if you are out of a job or in bank- 
ruptey, or if your home is being fore- 
closed and you have to appeal to your 
Community Fund or public-welfare de- 
partment for assistance—please do not 
read any more of this story. 

Otherwise, however, you should be 
moved to do one of two things: 

Either write and tell us why you do not 
believe these activities worth supporting— 
Or—according to the measure of your 
resources—send now a check or pledge of 
support in addition to your nominal dollar 
dues as a League members. 

Every major activity of the League 
would go out of existence tomorrow if 


it had to depend alone on dollar dues. 

Verbum sap! 

(The treasurer’s name is Henry D. 
Sharpe, and you can address him at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 

so * 
INDIANAPOLIS CHAPTER 
IN STATE-WIDE PROJECT 

Last year, in a state-wide project, as we 
related in the last League Bulletin, the 
Frank 8. C. Wicks chapter in Indianapolis, 
Ind., surveyed the liberal church situation 
in the state of Indiana, planned a state- 
wide educational and missionary move- 
ment, and conducted a preaching mission 
in the Oaklandon Universalist church. 
Now the Oaklandon liberals are planning 
to hold eight services, and for four of these 
the League chapter will furnish preachers. 

The council of the League voted an ap- 
propriation out of the slender missions 
fund to help the chapter in its extraor- 
dinary project. 

Are there not other chapters that can 
gather courage from the Idnianapolis ex- 
ample and take the lead in extending the 
liberal influence in its territory? 


“UNITARIANS FACE A NEW AGE” 


This title of the final report of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal suggests the query: 
Will Unitarians, when they awake to their 
obligations and opportunities, come to bear 
the same relation to human life and its 
problems as they did fifty and a hundred 
years ago? 

In any event, the Commission’s report 
and recommendations are “meat” for any 
chapter in a Unitarian church. The chap- 
ter in All Souls’ Church in New York City 
appointed a special committee to study the 
report. An ideal program for any chapter 
would be meetings alternating between 
careful consideration of items in the report 
and pursuance of a “New Parnepbin 
project. / 

The fall convention of the Teague 
meeting at Watch Hill, R. I., recom- 
mended that ‘‘all chapters of the Laymen’s 
League discuss, re-discuss and study the 
report . . . . during the coming year, and 
report their views and suggestions to the 
League headquarters in time for consid- 
eration by the League’s committee in ad- 
vance of the 1937 meeting.” 


Responsive Reading for Laymen’s Sunday 


Laymen were the founders of the world’s great religions. 


Commemorating 


them, this responsive reading, first used at a League anniversary service in Boston, 
Mass., last spring, is suggested for the Laymen’s Sunday service, November 15: 


Leader: 


Let us call to remembrance, and take example of, noble laymen, 


founders of great religions, men who broke new trails to God and truth. 

Let us first call to remembrance Moses, layman of Israel, deliverer of his 
people, giver of laws, creator of a nation, proclaimer of one God in a world of many 
idols, forerunner of a race of prophets whose flaming words still call us to right- 


eousness. 
People: 
heritage of faith. 


May we in righteous thought and deed be worthy of this great 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance the Buddha of India, lay hie of pure life 
and earnest heart, filled with boundless love for men, calling all people to deliver- 
ance through virtue, knowledge and self-denial. 


People: 
exceeding store of joy and charity. 


May we know the peace and gentleness of the Buddha and have 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance Confucius, the layman of China, teacher 
of man’s duty to man, worker for the welfare of his people. 


People: 


May we, like him, do right because it is our nature so to do, and, 


taking no thought for the future, prize virtue unrewarded. 

Leader: Let us call to remembrance Mohammed of Arabia, consecrated lay- 
man in a land of idolatry, earnest seeker after truth, preacher of the faith that 
was in him, proclaimer, with Moses, of the one God. 


People: 
in deed, pilgrims of faith. 


May we, too, be loyal to the vision within us, ardent in word, ‘zealous 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance Jesus of Nazareth, chief among laymen, 
first among prophets and martyrs, teacher of the way of life, revealer of God as d 
Father and Friend, founder of a faith that still summons men and nations to love © 


their neighbors as themselves. 
People: 
Father and our Father. 


May we dare to be the disciples of Jesus, and to do the will of hint 


Leader: Let us call to remembrance unnamed and unnumbered thousands, 


laymen and clergy, priests and prophets and humble souls, who age after age 
have lived their lives courageously, restoring faith to ancient purity, revealing 
wisdom to eager minds, and leading men on to larger worlds of love and Services 

People: May we be quick to hear the voice of God, and to follow, joyo 
and fearlessly wherever it may lead. 
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Bring Your Chapter Problems to This Desk 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


ho has been active in the League since 
; founding, was recently appointed vol- 
iteer director of field work in charge of 
e Chapter Counsellors’ Service. On any 


question relating to the program or ac- 
tivities of your chapter, consult your chap- 
ter counsellor or write or call on Mr. 
Wetherell. They are there to serve you. 


League Plans Second “Partnership” Project 


Will Consider Religion and Capital-Labor Relations — Christian peas 
Article Reprinted for Distribution 


So well received and generally successful 
as the first country-wide ‘‘New Partner- 
ip” project last January on the religious 
iplications of freedom of speech, that the 
sague is planning a similar project for 
e coming church year, in the hope that 
will enlist even more cooperation than 
fore from churches of other fellowships. 
This time the subject will be the spiritual 
undations underlying the relations of 
pital and labor, of employer and em- 
oyee. An important modification of the 
iginal technique of the ‘‘New Partner- 
ip’ is contemplated. Preliminary con- 
rences between minister and laymen are 
commended, not only for choosing the 
pic of the “Partnership” sermon, but 
so for an exchange of ideas and experi- 
\ces, so that the sermon will be grounded 
a measure of common understanding 
tween minister and laymen, between 
nployer and employee. This is par- 
eularly desirable in so highly contro- 
srsial a subject as labor relations. 

The entire ‘“New Partnership”’ plan was 
sscribed in an article by President Frank 
7. Scott of the League in the August 5, 
136, i issue of The Christian Century, 
's leading inter-denominational re- 


ie. 


ligious journal. A reprint of it has just 
been published by the League, together 
with an additional statement by Dr. 
Scott, which recommends the preliminary 
conferences between minister and laymen 
as desirable ground work for the ‘‘Partner- 
ship’”’ sermon. 

“Can This Gulf Be Bridged?” was the 
title of the original article in The Christian 
Century and is the title of the reprint pam- 
phlet, which will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in the philosophy and the pro- 
cedure of the “‘New Partnership.” 

The “gulf” refers to the gap between the 
way of thinking of ministers and laymen 
on socially applied religion, the divergence 
between the spiritual viewpoint on life 
as enunciated by the pulpit and the prac- 
tical exigencies of life as faced by the pew. 
How the League purposes to bridge this 
gulf is fully explained in the pamphlet. 

Because the ‘‘New Partnership’ has 
been set forth in former issues of The 
Register, and because the plan is fully de- 
scribed in the League’s reprint of President 
Scott’s article, no further exposition of this 
major project of the League is made here, 
except to add this: 


The “New Partnership,” the root idea 


_long delayed partnership 


of which goes back to Richard Baxter of 
the sixteenth century, is the logical out- 
come of the entire philosophy of religious 
democracy applied to human life. Regard- 
less of theological differences between re- 
ligious liberal and orthodox, between 
Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
humanist and theist, this plan suits the 
genius of any and all religious fellowships 
today. 

A League chapter which conscientiously 
follows out this plan with its minister, has 
amply justified its existence. For this 
partnership involves, not only teamwork 
with the pastor in the practical work of 
the parish, but a much needed and too 
in religious 
thought and action. 

The plan can be worked either by co- 
operative discussion as a local project or 
as a local participation in a national en- 
deavor, or both, as was done last year by 
the Lexington, Mass., chapter. In either 
case, the participation of representatives 
of various civic organizations interested 
in the problem under consideration should 
be enlisted. 

Further announcement of the capital- 
labor project will be sent shortly to chapter 
officers. 

* * 


TWICE A MONTH—WEEKLY 


The Salt Lake City, Utah, chapter con- 
tinues its custom of having meetings twice 
a month, pursuing interesting, worthwhile 
programs and drawing a steadily good at- 
tendance. 

The Lyman McCarl chapter in Quincy, 
Ill, held meetings twice a month last year. 

In Milwaukee the laymen gather, at 
weekly luncheons downtown. Affairs of 
the denomination and questions of public 
interest were considered last year. The 
report adds that interesting discussions 
were held even when no program had been 
arranged. 

The Clifton chapter in Louisville, Ky., 
keeps up its Sunday morning meetings be- 
fore the service. Both men and women 
attend, and series of lectures on religious, 
scientific and social topics are given by 
Frederick Weygold, scholar, artist, and one 
of the liberal Fellowship’s premier laymen. 

Last year the chapter in Houlton, Maine, 
held weekly meetings after the church 
service, also two evening meetings and a 
ladies’ night. 

* * 
AT MEMBERS’ HOMES 


Chapters in Northampton, Mass., and 
at Channing Church in Newton, Mass., 
report successful meetings held at the 
homes of members. 


* * 


SOME ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


In each case the first figure is the paid 
membership, the second is the average 
attendance at chapter meetings last year: 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 26—25; Keene, N. H., 
45—35 to 40; Marblehead, Mass., 47—40; 
Newport, R. I., 16—18. 
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Four Short Stories 
with Just One Moral 


Small Town Stuff 


The Marblehead, Mass., chapter has a 
membership of forty-seven and an average 
attendance of forty at its meetings. 

Says its 1935-36 report: 


“Due to our good attendance, we do not 
have to conduct any attendance drive and 
there was no organized membership cam- 
paign; but individual members from time 
to time succeeded in getting new members 
into the chapter. We had a usually suc- 
cessful season, about the ssme as in the 
past.”” (Note the usually.) 


This chapter equipped the church kitch- 


en, and paid the taxes on the church prop- 
perty, amounting to about $130. 

Its year program is arranged in advance 
and issued in the form of a blue print. 

This, and the records of other chapters 
in towns that you have to look up ona 
map, should scotch the small-town-church- 
chapter alibi for lack of achievement. 

Please read the next story; it’s part of a 
series. 


Middle-sized City Stuff 


The Washington Hyde chapter in 
Youngstown, Ohio, now in its sophomore 
year, has held monthly meetings since its 
establishment. Last year it did repairs 
on church furniture; sponsored weekly 
open-house meetings in the church; in- 
stigated, sponsored and abetted a forum 
on public events; engineered the production 
of a play written by one of its members, 
proceeds going to the church treasury. 

Please read the next story; it is part of 
&@ series. 


Suburban Stuff 


With profound apologies to those folk 
in Lexington, Mass., who do not work in 
Boston, we take the liberty of considering 
this historic town a “‘suburb,’”’ and present 
the following record of its chapter: 

It initiated a calling system, by which 
ministers and laymen would visit old and 
new parishioners “‘to explain the activities 
of the various church organizations.” 

It carried on with the minister a ‘“New 
Partnership” project on business ethics. 

It joined in the national ‘‘New Partner- 
ship” project last January on freedom of 
speech, and incited other church groups to 
join in the establishment of a town forum 
on public questions. 

Please read the next story; it’s part of a 
series. 

Big City Stuff 

The chapter in Philadelphia, Pa., spon- 
sored a series of addresses on Unitarianism. 

They were given at special Sunday eve- 
ning services by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. 
To an interested congregation he spoke on 
the essentials of the Unitarian faith. 
They were good news to many present. 

Please read the next paragraph; it’s the 
end of the series. 
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So What? 


If these chapters in, respectively, a small 
town, a middle-sized city, a suburban 
town, and a big city, made so commendable 
records of accomplishment, what earthly 
reason is there why your chapter, wherever 
it is, cannot “go and do likewise’’? 


* * 


Chapter Gaunselige 


They volunteer to help your group 
with its programs and 
activities 

The following men constitute the present 
corps of chapter counsellors, volunteer 
field men, to aid the chapters with their 
programs, their activities, their problems. 
If the name of your chapter or territory 
does not appear here, there is at this writ- 
ing a vacancy, suggestions for the filling 
of which will be gratefully received. 
The counsellors’ work is under general 
supervision of Carl B. Wetherell, volun- 
teer director of field work for the League. 


Harold M,. Davis—The entire state of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Leon B. Latham, Jr.—Burlington and Montpelier, 
Vt., and Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

J. Ward Healey—Fitchburg, Leominster, Groton, 
Petersham, Ware, Ayer, Gardner, Ashby, Pepperell, 
Harvard, Hubbardston, Templeton, Winchendon, 
Warwick, Barre, Brookfield and Sturbridge, 


Mass. 
Hobart K. Whitaker—aAthol, Pittsfield, Spring- 
field, Northampton, Bernardston, Deerfield, 


Greenfieid, Amherst, Holyoke, Florence, Chicopee 
and Northfield, Mass., and Hartford, Conn, 

Carl T. Banks—Lynn, First Church and Second 
Church, Salem, Peabody, Beveriy, Marblehead, 
Newburyport, Danvers, Gloucester, Lawrence, 
North Andover and Lowell, Mass. 

William Roger Greeley and Lawrence G. 
Mitchell—Lexington, Concord, Carlisle, Bedford, 
Waltham, Littleton, Westford, Billeriea, Lincoln, 
East Lexington, Wayland, Chelmsford, Stow, 
Sudbury and Weston, Mass. 

Edward P. Furber—Arlington, Belmont, Waverly, 
Watertown, Winchester, Melrose, Somerville, 
Woburn, Stoneham, Medford, Reading, First 
Church and Second Church, Brookline, First 
Church, Cambridge, First Church, Second Church 
and Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

William W,. Gallagher—Dedham, Framingham, 
Newton, Newton Center, Wellesley Hills, West 
Roxbury, Natick, South Natick, Sherborn, Dover, 
West Newton, Westwood, Needham, Medfield, 
Clinton, Marlboro, Berlin, Bolton, Lancaster, 
Hudson, Northboro, Sterling and Westboro, Mass. 


Henry W. Porter—Hingham, Quincy, Braintree, 


Norwell, Plymouth, Marshfield Hills, Scituate, 
Cohasset, Duxbury and Kingston, Mass, 

Leander M. Churbuck—Brockton, West Bridge- 
water, North Easton, Eastondale, Middleboro, 
Wollaston, East Bridgewater, Rockland and Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

Russell E. Jenkins—New Bedford, Taunton, Digh- 
ton, Fairhaven, Fall River and Norton, Mass. 

Percy W. Gardner—Worcester, Uxbridge, Mendon, 
Grafton, Leicester, Hopedale and West Upton, 
Mass., Providence and Newport, R. I., and New 
London, Conn. : 

W. Saxton Seward—Hackensack, Rutherford, Eliza- 
beth, Montclair, Orange, Plainfield and Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Otto Stanfield—Church of the Saviour and Willow 
Place, Brooklyn, Flatbush, Flushing, Hollis, New 
Brighton, White Plains, Mount Vernon, New- 

_ burgh, Yonkers, Nyack, and All Souls, Community 
and Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick Anne—Baltimore, Md., 
Philadelphia, 


Germantown, 
Laneaster and Harrisburg, Pa., 


Trenton, N. J., Washington, D. C., Lynchburj 
Norfolk and Richmond, Va., and Wilmington, De 

Frank L. Wiley—First Church and Northsi 
Church, Pittsburgh, and Meadville, Pa., Clev 
land, Marietta and Youngstown, Ohio. 

Emmett Fayen—First Church and St. John’s Chure 
Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, Ci 
ton Church and Heywood, First Church, 
ville, Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

John F. Shepard—Toledo, Ohio, Ann Arbor, 
troit, Flint and Kalamazoo, Mich. 

J. Scott Wilson—Brotherhood Church, Fin 
Church, Third Church, Unity Church, Peop 
Church and Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicag 
Evanston, Urbana, Geneva, Hinsdale, Menomo 
Rockford, Ill., Milwaukee and Madison, Wi 
Hobart, Ind., St. Paul, Duluth, Underwoor 
Minneapolis, Virginia and Hanska, Minn., an 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Charles H. Luseckinsg- "Mastiah Church and Uni it 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., Davenport, Iowa Cit} 
Cedar Rapids and Keokuk, Iowa, Quincy, Alto 
Bloomington, Shelbyville and Moline, Iil., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

William J. Burns—Topeka, Salina, Wichita an 
Lawrence, Kans., Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., Kansas City, Me 
Sioux City and Des Moines, lowa. 

Edward T. Fiske—Denver and Colorado Spring 
Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Clarence R. Stone—All the churches in Washingt 
Oregon and California, and Vancouver, B. C 
Canada. 

x x : 


AT URBANA, ILL. . 
Commended to the notice of other chaj 
ters is the projected program of the U; 
bana, IIl., chapter, which this coming yea 
will consider ““Community Achievement 
and Possibilities: What. We Have an 
What We Want.” President Karl E 
Lohmann asserts that his chapter purpose 
to give ‘united, intelligent support t 
every wise cooperative activity—religiout 
social, civic and moral. 
* * : { 
THEY CLOSE EARLY | 
One incidental reason why meetings ¢ 
the chapters in Philadelphia, Pa., Brock 
ton, Mass., and doubtless other places, al 
so successful is that they close promptl 
at 8 p. m., to allow the men to meet ott 
evening engagements. | 
* o* 
; 
TEN REQUESTS RECEIVED — 
Nine Unitarian churches and one new! 
organized liberal movement have asked th 
League to conduct a preaching mission ¢ 
institute of liberal religion during the cor 
ing year. Some of these institutes are 
ing definitely planned for, and others 
be held if the League’s missions fund 
in some way be replenished this year. 
These institutes, conducted by 
League since 1921, are intensive educ 
tional efforts consisting of evening a 
dresses, question and answer periods, pt 
sonal consultations, the distribution 
literature, advertising and publicity, 2 
where feasible, radio broadcasts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘HE WHITE BANNERS OF FAITH 


White Banners. By Lloyd C. Douglas. 
oston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
Mr. Douglas, once a minister, has be- 
»me a very popular novelist. He re- 
,ains, however, a preacher. Congrega- 
ons, presumably bored by the Bible 
sory of Hannah with the infant and adult 
amuel, are far from bored when they be- 
ome the general public and devour the 
ightly more improbable story of Hannah 
ith the infant and adult Peter of ‘““White 
anners.’”’ Oneneed not be querulous about 
ais, but accept the fact that there is no 
mit to the credulity of a faithless world. 

However, Mr. Douglas has written a 
mcere book. We meet in it people 
purageous enough to resist temptation, 
rong enough to overcome evil in them- 
elves and wise enough to see some truth 
1 forgiveness. Like Mr. Buchman, Mr. 
jouglas believes the individual can be 
ranged. One may be skeptical about the 
1ethod of change without becoming irri- 
ited at the lack of profundity in the 
aange itself, although severe self-disci- 
line is necessary to remain charitable to 
aaracters who, chary of saying ‘‘God,” 
ry “It”? and “They.” 

Human salvation is wrought by human 
ieans. A chance saleswoman at our door 
tay not be quite the bringer of good tid- 
igs we had hoped. For our messengers 
e may have to look elsewhere—to the 
ints and martyrs perhaps, or even into 
1e depths of our own loneliness. But on 
is account it would be foolish to quarrel 
ith Mr. Douglas; for one imagines he 
ill not lack many witnesses who have 
een helped by this lengthy though not 
sdious sermon. And one need not be sur- 
rised, if Will Hays has already O.K.-ed 
for the movies. 


Dorothy Pomeroy. 
* * 


BRITISH THEOLOGY 


Christian Experience. By G. Randall 
ones. London: The Lindsey Press. 1s. 
One is impressed, in reading the pam- 
hlets on “Religion and Its Modern 
feeds,’ written by British Unitarians, 
nd published by the Lindsey Press, by 
1e conservative theological position taken 
y the writers; their position, to be sure, 
ould have been rather advanced and 
idical a hundred years ago, but, in our 
me, it is a position very similar to that 
eld by the more cautious liberals in all 
ar Protestant denominations. — 

When Herbert J. Rossington, in his 
amphlet, ‘“The Essentials of Christian- 
y,” reviewed in The Christian Register, 
iid that he expressed ‘ta common ideal 
nd understanding of the essentials of the 
hristian faith among liberal Christians,” 
ae. right; the liberals are so com- 


ae 
= f es 


A a. 
es BS = 


pletely agreed upon certain, as they think, 
essential points, that Mr. Rossington is 
well advised in thinking the time is ripe for 
a closer affiliation between the liberals of 
our day, and a common standard for Chris- 
tian reunion. 

In the pamphlet under review, we have 
yet another interpretation of ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Experience,” in which the familiar 
teachings of the liberals are again re- 
stated in a condensed form, and a simple 
style, for the average reader. The liberal 
interpretation of the Christian experience: 
the witness of conscience, the Jesus of his- 
tory, the significance of the Christian belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus, the living 
Christ, and the hope of immortality. 

William A. Marzolf. 
ok * 


WHY? 


Why Quit Our Own? By George N. 
Peek and Samuel Crowther. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 353 pp. 
$.50. 

Mr. Peek entertains some definite ideas 
concerning American agriculture which he 
is wont to express firmly in conversation, 
as I have heard him, and which he ex- 
presses warmly in this book. He started 
out with the current national adminis- 
tration to help work out the agricultural 
problem; but he found himself out of tune 
with the general policy of the adminis- 
tration, and resigned. “I eventually found 
that I was not in a Democratic adminis- 
tration but in a curious collection of so- 
cialists and internationalists.”” From this 
pronouncement, for over three hundred 
pages he excoriates the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration with argument, with statis- 
tics, and with documentary citations, 
which add up to a statement of general 
disagreement with the whole program, 
for which he would substitute the program 
of a self-sufficient nation. His presenta- 
tion leaves this reviewer cold and un- 
moved, convinced only of the evident fact 
that Mr. Peek is still dogmatic in his way 
of putting his thoughts together. 

Charles E. Snyder. 
* * 


HOW TO PRAY 


The Practice of Public Prayer. By 
J. Hillis Miller. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 198 pp. $2.50. 

The author analyzes prayer into its 
four modes, petition, gratitude, praise and 
confession. From a wide survey of public 
prayer in orthodox and Reform Judaism, 
Catholic, Anglican and non-liturgical Prot- 
estant Christianity, he traces the content 
and the present trends of the prayers of 


_each, and finds them to be the same in all, 


concluding that the chief dffierence is in 
the manner of prayer. 
The subject of public prayer which lies 


close to the heart of public worship is now 
receiving close attention from ministers 
in the non-liturgical churches, Jewish and 
Christian. This excellent book goes more 
deeply into the subject than the average 
minister can do. It should be read by all 
who are perturbed by the lack of order in 
their services, and who find themselves 
expressing their own wishes instead of 
guiding the desires of the congregation. 
This little book will show them in what 
form the great churches have prayed, and 
for what. The reader will thoroughly en- 
joy the author’s impartial criticisms and ~ 
suggestions, especially as they are presented 
in the excellent manner of the Columbia 
University Press, the printing and binding 
of whose books do honor to its authors. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


LADY LAWRENCE 


Honoria Lawrence. By Maude Diver. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Comapny. 509 
pp. $5.00. 

Maude Diver, whose novels of Indian 
life are well known, has done an admirable 
piece of work in this full length portrait 
of Honoria Lawrence and of her husband, 
Sir Henry Lawrence of Lucknow. Of him 
it has been said that no Englishman in 
India ever did so much to bridge the gap 
between race and race, or influenced others 
so much for good. His wife was his co- 
worker in everything. She equaled him in 
courage, devotion, and love of India, and 
she excelled him in humor and patience. 

Lady Lawrence’s life was crowded with 
adventure, hardship, .sorrow, and also 
happiness. When it was drawing to a close 
she wrote: “Let my grave be as low and 
plain as possible; the simple inscription 
and a text from Daniel IX: ‘To the Lord 
our God belong mercies and forgiveness, 
though we have rebelled against him.’ ” 

Her biographer comments: 

“The choice and the admission were 
characteristic of one who had been no 
meek, acquiescing Christian; one who, from 
early days, had always questioned and 
often rebelled. She would admit it even 
on her gravestone, where pious insincerity 
too often prevails over truth.’ 

The book is not only, as its sub-title 
suggests, “‘a fragment of Indian history,” it 
is also a human document of unusual in- 
terest. 

Elisabeth Anthony Dexter. 
* 


* 


TABLOID REVIEW 

The Psychology of Dealing with 
People. By Wendell White. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The need of a feeling of personal worth 
is the basis of Professor White’s solution 
in dealing with people. Of our outstanding 
psychologists he most nearly approaches 
Adler’s central view-point of the need of 
attention and recognition. 

His concrete illustrations and clear 
common-sense cover every life situation. 

Ramona Sawyer Barth. 
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More Conferences Discuss Report of Commission of Appraisal | 


Minnesota Conference 


The forty-ninth annual sessions of the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference were 
held- in the Free Christian Church of 
Underwood and the Federated Church of 
Fergus Falls on October 6 and 7. Mrs. 
Irene C. Rees, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, Dr. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Robert E. 
Romig and Miss Mercedes L. Nelson 
were the speakers during the two-day 
gathering. Never in recent years has the 
attendance been so numerous or so sus- 
tained as in the meetings of 1936. Fi- 
nancial conditions as represented in the 
report of the treasurer were satisfactory. 

One year ago a committee to investigate 
the feasibility of purchasing a site for 
Unitarian gatherings in Minnesota was 
appointed and in Underwood made its 
first report. In the survey of the com- 
mittee several locations have been 
taken under consideration, notable prob- 
lem confronted is the far-flung nature of 
Minnesota Unitarianism. The six active 
churches of the state are widely dis- 
tributed, available property near the 
center is limited, and the means of the 
conference not large. The committee was 
instructed to continue its work with a 
view to making a final report at the fif- 
tieth anniversary meetings in St. Paul 
in October, 1987. 

The routine business was not extensive 
and appropriations for the ensuing year 
were limited to $500. 

Almost one hundred people had dinner 
in the Underwood Church at the opening 
session, October 6. Following the din- 
ner, Mr. Romig, newly called minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Duluth, 
spoke on “The Duty of Leadership,” 
confining himself particularly to the task 
of Unitarians in the Northwest. Rev. 
John Flint, minister of the Underwood 
Church, acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing and following sessions of the con- 
ference. 

The evening session was addressed by 
Mrs. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance, who spoke on ‘‘The Unteachable 
Art.” Mr. Bragg, associate minister of 
the First Unitarian Society in Minne- 
apolis, addressed the conference on the 
subject, “Is Liberalism Dying?—Im- 
pressions of Contemporary Europe.” 

With Mrs. T. W. Rolfson, Underwood, 


presiding at the luncheon meeting at - 


noon on October 7, Mrs. Rees and Dr. 
Eliot of St. Paul spoke on “Unitarians 
Face a New Age: A Consideration of the 
Report of the Commission of Appraisal.’’ 
Mrs. Rees dealt with the sources which 
led to the appointment of the Commis- 
sion and Dr. Eliot outlined the recom- 
mendations of the report and the method 
of the commissioners. Continuing the 
discussion of denominational organization 
at the afternoon session, Mr. Call and 


Dr. Joy spoke on ‘Denominational 
Polity—Some Next Steps,” and ‘Where 
Must the Reorganization of Our Church 
Begin?” respectively. Mr. Call presented 
five bases for future policy. Dr. Joy 
pointed out that he was at variance with 
the report of the Commission only in a 
few of its conclusions. He maintained 
that the marked individualism of Uni- 
tarianism had been one of the causes for 
its partial failure in organizational mat- 
ters. He regarded a new affirmation of 
regionalism as a possible movement in 
the direction of heightened individualism, 
while at the moment, one of the great 
needs is a new sense of solidarity. But, 
said Dr. Joy, whatever technique we use, 
whatever form of organization we devise, 
the results we attain are dependent upon 
a new consecration to the spirit of lib- 
eralism. Without a renewal of devotion 
to the cause of liberalism no new scheme 
of organization can usher in a period of 
increasing usefulness for the liberal re- 
ligious movement. 

Following the afternoon session of 
October 7, the conference moved to Fergus 
Falls for the two evening meetings. 
Prior to the closing sessions the delegates 
made a tour of inspection through the 
state hospital for the insane in Fergus 
Falls, one of the outstanding institutions 
of its kind in the Northwest. 

The conference banquet held in the 
Federated Church of Fergus Falls heard 
several brief talks. The speakers were 
Inez Downey of St. Paul, president of 
the conference, Judge Brattleworth of 
Great Falls, Dr. Eliot, Mr. Call, and John 
Samels of Minneapolis. 

The closing meeting convened in the 
auditorium of the Federated Church. 
Miss Nelson of Minneapolis, member of 
the State Board of Education, spoke on 
“The Future of Minnesota Schools.” 
Miss Nelson pointed to the militant at- 
tempts manifest in many states, and not 
absent in Minnesota, to defeat the pro- 
gram of free instruction in schools by 
teachers’ oaths, niggardly appropriations, 
and other forms of hostile legislation. 
Citizens of Minnesota, above all Uni- 
tarian citizens, must take an aggressive 
part in an effort to defeat pending legis- 
lation aimed at a free system of educa- 
tion. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
president, S. V. Ballou, Duluth; vice- 
president, Mrs. A. Collins, Virginia; 
treasurer, Mrs. B. O. Johnson, St. Paul; 
secretary, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Minneapolis. 

Raymond B. Bragg. 
* * 
North Middlesex Conference 


The annual meeting of the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference was held Thursday, 
October 8, with the First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Littleton, Mass: One 


-officers were elected: president emeritt 


hundred and forty-seven delegates 
present, representing sixteen parishes. 
The morning service opened with de 
tions led by Rev. Willard L. McKi 
of Wilton Center, N. H., and was follow 
by a symposium on the report of i 
Commission of Appraisal, with an addr 
by Percy A. Atherton of Boston, Mass.,_ 
“Shall Direct Action on Social and Et 
nomic Questions Be Given First Place 
Our Churches?” . 
He said in part: ‘The object of tl 
paper is to aid you in deciding whether 
want the American Unitarian Associati 
and your individual church changed fro 
what it is now, and has always tried tol 
into a crusading agency for the furthera 
of the latest ideas of sundry social 
formers.” He quoted from the report 
commented on it. He spoke of some of 
items suggested as “political questior 
taken from the program of one of our 
major parties,” and asked, ‘‘do you thi 
such’ controversies would ever result 
new vitality and power for our churches 
Continuing, he said: “We have in the pas 
and I think we can and should in the f 
ture, keep politics out of our churches 
In concluding he spoke of the annu 
meeting of next year when the report w 
be brought up for action, and said: “C€ 
the votes of our delegates, there may 4 
pend the future not only of the Associ 
tion, but of our individual churches, for t] 
moment a church subordinates all else 
life to tilting at social, economic and p 
litical ills, its days as a church are like 
to be numbered.”’ 
The second speaker of the morning w; 
George G. Davis, executive. secretary | 
the A. U. A., who spoke on “Is the I 
centraliztion Advocated in the Repo 
Workable?” He spoke along the sar 
lines as the previous speaker from a p 
sonal viewpoint, but made it clear that _ 
was not voicing the views of any commi 
or denomination. 
At the business meeting the follow 


Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass.; pre 
dent, Fisher K. Rice of Stow, Mé 
vice-presidents, Frederick A. Tuttle 
Lowell, and Roscoe C. Turner of Tyn 
boro, Mass.; secretary, Rev. Floyd 
Taylor of Chelmsford; and treasurer, El 
L. F. Silk of Chelmsford. 

A resolution of thanks was offered 
appreciation of the work of the reti 
secretary, Miss Caroline Wright of C 
ford, who has held the position for the 
ten years, succeeding her father, the 
George C. Wright, who held the offic 
thirty years; and to the retiring treas 
Joseph A. Harwood of Littleton, wh 
served for twenty-six years. Mr. 
wood is the grandson of a former pr 
of the conference. acs) 

Palfrey Perkins, minister of 
Chapel, Boston, was the afte 0 


mg for his subject, “Is the Pessimism 
she Report Justifiable?”” He said at the 
inning of his talk that he stated facts 
' considered to be realism and even 
vugh pessimism was implied he felt that 
» destiny of liberal religion was the main 
‘ect of the Report, since it dealt with an 
erstanding and interpretation of free- 


lew England Alliance 


he autumn meeting of the New 
gland Associate Alliance was held Oc- 
per 15, with the First Congregational 
curch (Unitarian) of Providence, R. I. It 


just forty-five years ago that the first 


eting of the N. E. A. A. was held in 
ovidence. 
Mrs. Howard Pease of Fitchburg, Mass., 
10 was elected president last April, 
sided for the first time as head of the 
ganization and conducted the opening 
~vice, which was selected by Mrs. 
liam L. McKinney of Bridgewater, 


Se 
Bay. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., minister 
the entertaining church, gave the in- 
ieation and pronounced the benediction. 
‘The greetings from the hostess branch 
sre extended by the president, Miss Helen 
- Robertson. 
A historical sketch of the church was 
resented by Miss Esther Stone. She said 
part: “The history of the First Congre- 
tional Society of Providence dates back 
- about 1720, nearly a century after the 
ttlement of the town of Providence by 
oger Williams and others who were 
srsecuted in Massachusetts and Connec- 
2ut. 
“The history of this church from 1720 
- 1780 is a stormy one, during which 
me it struggled valiantly to support a 
inister and was rent asunder by the 
‘eat Whitefield revival. In 1780 there 
as a turning point when Rev. Enos 
itchcock was called. He served the 
aurch as its pastor for twenty years. 
“The Society has been blessed by long, 
mg pastorates of able men. Dr. Edes, 
{r. Hitcheock’s successor, under whom 
ie church became Unitarian in name as it 
ad been practically for some time in 
oirit, was with the Society for twenty- 
ven years. His successor was Edward 
rooks Hall, who died in 1866, ending a 
astorate of thirty-three years. But these 
ng fruitful pastorates have been eclipsed 
that of our beloved pastor emeritus, 
Augustus M. Lord, who has broken 
ne record with forty-one years of service 
pastor. He has already served five 
ars as pastor emeritus, and we trust that 
1 that office he may continue for many 
ears to come.” 
‘The collection was taken in the interest 
f the Unitarian Service Pension Fund, 
nd totaled $100. This appeal was very 
bly ‘presented by Perey Gardner of Provi- 
nee. Mr. Gardner explained the existing 
ystem of the pension plan and clarified 
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dom. “A great many Unitarians believe 
that freedom is the be all andend all of re- 
ligion, when it ought to be the proclama- 
tion of belief that God can be found.” In 
summing up he gave a vision of the church 
as it ought to be and said, “If pessimism 
spurs us on to deeper things, thank God for 
pessimism.” 


Holds Annual Meeting 


many points pertaining to recommended 
changes. 

Two hundred and forty-nine delegates 
responded to the roll call, representing 
forty-eight groups. 

Mrs. Forrester Macdonald, dean of the 
Tuckerman School, was the speaker of the 
morning session. Her subject, “‘Self-ex- 
pression, a Neglected Duty,’ was con- 
vincingly presented and was received with 
great interest. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
delightful program of music which was 
followed by the transaction of routine 
business. 

Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Petersham, 
Mass., gave a forceful address, his subject 
being, “Let Us Be Thankful for Tomor- 
row.” He said in part: 

“Do we wish ever to reach a state or 
condition so perfect and peaceful that 
there is nothing beyond it to look forward 
to—no next? A static heaven would be as 
bad as a static earth. I conceive that the 


real heaven is anything but monotonous.. 


“This world at present is plentifully 
supplied with terrors and nightmares. 
Yet, all things considered, is it not the 
one and only kind of world for which we 
human beings are fitted? Upon your 
answer to that question must depend your 
morale, the amount of courage which en- 
ters into your convictions. Human nature 
was designed for rough work. Apart 
from all roughness and hardness person- 
ality simply dissolves. 

“There are four truths which well may 
be emphasized during the season of 1936- 
1937: 

“First, in a world which appears to be 
quite insecure let us not forget that an 
advanced civilization is always in a critical 
condition. It is bound to be. But the 
fact that we have often to walk on the edge 
of an abyss does not mean that we are 
bound to slip over. We can rope ourselves 
together and pull back with a will at the 
most perilous moment. 

“Second, in an age when faults and im- 
perfections are constantly pointed out, 
from the League of Nations to the tragic 
rigidities (as some say) of the American 
Constitution, we shall do well to realize 
that if we were living exclusively in a world 
of finished products, it soon would begin to 
torture us. As human beings we are more 
interested in projects than in products. 

“Third, when people are irked by a con- 
stant sense of tension they should be in- 
formed that tension is often a practical 


necessity. One of the first things which a 
teacher of weaving says to her pupils is, 
‘Keep those threads tight!’ Now society 
is God’s loom and each of us is a thread in 
that loom. A loose warp means a botch. 

“Fourth, when people complain that 
the universe requires of us constant effort 
without giving an inkling of what it all is 
leading to, they should understand that 
what we deeply desire is not omniscience 
but the thrill which comes from fresh dis- 
covery and the joy to be found in passing 
from one successful exploration to another. 

“A perfectly smooth-flowing life ex- 
perience would not be sufficient to keep us 
morally and spiritually alive and awake. 
We need forever the excitation, the stimu- 
lus of another unpredictable, momentous, 
challenging day—another tomorrow.” 

Lettie Shepard-Leslie. 


Bo * 


MR. SHARP INSTALLED 


The service for the installation of the 
Rev. Waitstill Hastings Sharp as the 
seventh minister of the Unitarian Society 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., was held on 
Sunday evening, October 18. Urging the 
congregation to set up in their hearts the 


- spirit of filial cooperation and partnership 


with God which distinguished the life of 
Christ, Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of 
the First Church, Boston, Mass., delivered 
the installation sermon. 

He pointed out that the difference be- 
tween Jesus and the Jews of his time was 
that he believed that righteousness was the 
conforming to a righteous purpose and 
not merely to a law already established. 
His obedience to the spirit and purpose of 
God’s will has given us an example of: the 
most divinely ordered and moving life 
that was ever lived upon this earth. Our 
poor bewildered world is waiting, Mr. 
Park said; for an inspired generation, 
waiting for leaders, waiting for voices to 
bring in that inspired way of living where 
one dares to look upon his fellow men as 
brothers, dares to trust them and work 
with them and under God’s guidance carry 
life on to a brighter future, to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston, gave the charge to the people, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
gave the charge to the minister and the 
Right Hand of Fellowship. The welcome 
to the South Middlesex Conference was 
extended by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, 
minister of the First Parish, Watertown, 
Mass. Rev.. Philemon Fowler Sturges, 
Jr., rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Welles- 
ley, Mass., gave the welcome to the com- 
munity. Others taking part in the service 
were Dr. Winfred Overholser, chairman of 
the standing committee of the Society, 
and Robert S. Moulton, its clerk. 

A reception to Mr. and Mrs. Sharp was 
held in the parish house at the conclusion 
of the service. 
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Cultural Life of Montclair Advanced 
By Varied Activities of Unity Church 


Unity Church of Montclair, N. J., well 
known over a period of years in our Fellow- 
ship for the wide range of its activities 
among its members and in the community 
generally, has just announced its program 
of activities for this season. 

The most noted activity under the di- 
rection of the church, which is probably 
not matched by any other church in the 
country, is that of Unity Institute. This 
institute manages a concert course and a 
travel course, which bring to the com- 
munity the highest talent available. The 
courses are given in the large auditoriums 
of the high school and one of the junior high 
schools. The concert course this year, 
which is of unusually high merit, offers 
Fritz Kreisler, John Charles Thomas, Kir- 
sten Glagstad, and Mischa Levitzky, with 
an extra performance, not included in the 
regular course tickets, offering Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. The travel course offers 
six illustrated lectures: “Adventure in 
Alaska,” by Father Benard J. Hubbard; 
“Touring the Emerald Isle,” by Branson 
DeCou; “Adventures in the Stratosphere,” 
by Captain Albert W. Stevens; “Miracles 
in Nature,” by Arthur C. Pillsbury; “‘Voy- 
aging Fuegian Seas,” by Amos Burg; and 
“Our Marvelous National Parks,” by 
H. C. Bryant. 

Unity Players is an organization largely 
interested in the study of the one-act play 
and the technique of producing it. While 
this group is entirely amateur in character, 
its public performances have elicited high 
commendation. At its first meeting, 
October 6, the speaker was Barrett H. 
Clark, author and commentator, formerly 
with Samuel French and now in charge of 
the Dramatists’ Guild, the playwrights’ 
branch of the American Authors’ League. 

Unity Social Problems Clinic, a group 
of Unity people interested in the vital 
social problems of the day, brings to its 
meetings, held on Sunday evenings during 
the winter months, experts in various fields 
in social study and action. The clinic 
hopes to have at its first meeting early in 
November Dr. Horace M. Kallen, author of 
“The Decline and Rise of the Consumer,” 
to speak on the philosophy of consumer- 
cooperative groups. The Clinic studied 
the more practical aspects of the coopera- 
tive movement last winter. This is to be 

followed by a series of discussion meetings 
conducted by Charles Kroll, a retired 
business man living in Montclair, who, in 
addition to considerable business experi- 
ence, has had wide experience as a plat- 
form speaker. He has recently developed 
a specially adapted method of group dis- 
cussion which he is to try out initially with 
the Clinic. 

Another activity is that of Unity Fireside 
Poetry Hour. This group, especially in- 


terested in modern poetry, holds three or 
four meetings on Sunday afternoons in 
mid-winter. This year, as heretofore, it 
is to have as its leader Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of The Publisher’s Weekly, personal 
friend of Robert Frost and several of the 
leading contemporary poets, a member and 
‘past president of Unity Church and mem- 
ber of the Commission of Appraisal. 
Despite this extensive program of varied 


activities, which includes in addition a. 


bridge club and a social club, it is the en- 
deavor of the minister, Dr. Norman. D. 
Fletcher, and the church trustees and 
leaders to keep the activities secondary to 
the distinctively religious function of the 
service of worship, under the conviction 
that the real test of the life of the church 
is what occurs at its religious services, 
and that any failure here cannot be com- 
pensated for by a string of what educators 
would call “extra-curricular activities.” 
* * 


LAYMEN AND MINISTERS MEET 


The first laymen’s-ministers’ retreat 
to be sponsored on the new regional pro- 
gram of the Maine Unitarian Association 
was held in Kennebunk, Maine, October 
17 and 18, under the leadership of a com- 
mittee consisting of Rev. Randall S. Hil- 
ton of Castine, Dr. William C. Peters of 
Bangor, Merton L. Bailey of Augusta, and 
Rev. George Riley of Ellsworth. The 
theme of the retreat was, “The Laymen 
Look at the Ministry.” Delegates were 
present from Castine, Houlton, Ellsworth, 
Bangor, Saco, Portland, Sanford, and 
Kennebunk. 

Dr. Peters opened the Saturday afternoon 
session with a talk on ‘‘What I Expect of 
the Minister,” in which he dealt with ser- 
mons, calling, young people’s work, outside 
activities, and worship. Discussion fol- 
lowed each point and was entered into by 
laymen and ministers. 

A banquet was served at six o’clock, at 
which the toastmaster was Dr. Judd Beach. 
Speakers at the banquet were Francis 
Caswell of Portland, and Mrs. Arthur G. 
Pettengill, minister at large of Preble 
Chapel, Portland, and Bernard Archi- 
bald of Houlton, president of the Associa- 
tion. The evening session was devoted 
to two addresses, one by Norman Hap- 
good, editor of The Christian Register, and 
the other by Mr. Riley. Mr. Hapgood 
said in part: “Religious liberals are in line 
with some of the big forces of history 
today. The wedding of science and re- 
ligion is a new fact which is full of promise. 
Religion once was hostile to new truth. 
Today she is on its side.” He said he be- 
lieved in the value of preaching from a 
biblical text, believing that it forces the 
preacher to generalize truth. ‘The minister 
should show the consequences of absolute 
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truth in particular situations. At t 
the afternoon and evening sessions tk 
was vigorous discussion concerning 
place of social issues in modern lib 
preaching. Dr. Peters, Mr. Hapgood z 
Mr. Riley all elaborated the need for af 
pulpit .in which contemprary proble 
are realistically studied in the light o 
ligious and spiritual principles. | 

An open forum began the Sunday p 
gram and was deyoted primarily to pl 
for a second and larger leymen’s retreat 
October, 1937. There was a unanime 
conviction that such opportunities © 
informal discussion of the problems_ 
the liberal church were necessary and 
teresting to the men of our churches. 

At ten-thirty o’clock the delegates ¢ 
tended the morning service at the Fi 
Parish Church. Rev. Arthur Schoenfele 
the minister, preached on the theme 
Spiritual Harvest.”’ The conference clo : 
with an afternoon session presided over } 
Mr. Hilton at which Judge J. Ward Hea 
of Leominster, Mass., chapter counsel] 
of the Laymen’s League, spoke on 
Layman Looks at the Pulpit.” 

Judge Healey said in part: 

“As a layman I have looked at the p' 
and privately compared the pulpit v 
the pew. The result of my reflection dot 
not flatter the pew. The other day I tal ke 
with a distinguished and widely know 
minister of our Fellowship. He ministe 
to a congregation of about 250 people in 
church near Boston made up for the mo 
part of people of distinctly intellectus 
tastes—possessing an unusually high aN 
erage of intelligence. The minister 
whom I speak had asked one of the ables 
and most spiritually-minded men of hi 
congregation how many, in the opinion < 
that layman, there were in their cong 
gation of 250, who could rightly be call 
spiritually-centered men or women. TI 
layman considered the question and repli 
that he didn’t believe there were 
really spiritually-centered persons in thi 
congregation. Think of it, not ten in th 
choice congregation of 250. 
_ “The truth is that we laymen are lo 
sided spiritually. Spiritual things do n 
come first with us. We place seconda 
things first, social, political, business. L 
me tell you that it is not a compliment 
us laymen to speak of any of us only 
good lawyers, good doctors, successful m 
of affairs. If this is the quality that stic 
out, let me say to you that we are lack 
in spiritual poise. No wonder that sol 
men leave the ministry saddened and ¢ 
illusioned. We laymen are to blame 
the minister is eating his heart out 
secret, and yet trying to put on a b: 
front for the sake of the cause to whick 
is dedicated. Give the minister hal 
chance, half a response to his efforts, 
you will have a church consecrate: 
fact to the changing of lives of selfis! 
sidedness to whole lives inns with hf 
and contentment. i rn 
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DVILLE SCHOOL OPENS 
WITH RECORD ENROLLMENT 


. October 1 the Meadville Theological 
1 opened for its ninety-second year, 
eventh in Chicago, Ill. The ad- 
on of seven new students brought 
Bhool up to its ‘maximum number. 
of the entering class are from liberal 
ches, as follows: 
mold Crompton and Carl Kenneth 
» from the First Unitarian Church 
leveland, Ohio; Leonard Busby Hoag, 
St. Paul’s-on-the-Midway (Univer- 
3), Chicago; Robert Wilde Lawson 
the First Parish, Beverly, Mass.; 
-ew Xeres Mahy (who transferred 
Teadville after a year at the Harvard 
nity School), United Liberal Church, 
t. Petersburg, Fla.; Robert Wilcox 
mn of All Souls Church, Washington, 
3., and George Huntston Pease Wil- 
3 from the Unitarian Church of 
nester, N. Y., of which his father, 
. David Rhys Williams, is minister. 
‘reception to new students was held in 
dville House on the evening of the 
day. Dr. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, 


land, the guest of the school at the. 


., spoke out of his rich experience as 
or and preacher. 
* * 


SONN. VALLEY CONFERENCE 


rofessor Julius H. Frandsen of Mas- 
cusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., 
elected president of the Connecticut 
ey Conference at the annual meeting 
in the Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
yber 18, at Warwick, Mass. The con- 
nee was attended by 192 delegates rep- 
nting territory extending from Brattle- 
>, Vt., on the north to Hartford, Conn., 
‘he south, and as far west as Pittsfield, 
ss. There were a number of guests 
a other parishes, including a group 
a the Universalist church in Orange, 
ss. 
feature of the business session was the 
mimous passage of a resolution asking 
‘American Unitarian Association to re- 
- their financial support to the Amherst 
tarian Church. A_ resolution was 
sed, honoring the memory of Mrs. 
liam L. Walsh for her work with the 
‘tarian group in Holyoke, Mass., and 
vas voted to send a telegram of con- 
tulation to Dr. James C. Duncan, sec- 
ury of the Worcester Conference, who 
velebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
pastorate at Clinton, Mass. 
)ther officers elected were: vice-presi- 
its, William L. Harris of Windsor, 
an., and Miss Harriet R. Pease of 
‘ingfield, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Ben 
mpbell of Springfield; treasurer, John 
Lee of Greenfield, Mass. 
“he afternoon devotional service was 
ducted by Rev. Robert J. Raible of 
senfield, while Rev. Roger S. Forbes of 
versham, Mass., read” the evening ser- 
2, Rev. Edward W. McGlenen of 
}e 
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Warwick pronounced the benediction. 

“Pioneering at Prendergast” was the 
topic chosen by Mrs. Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham of Canton, Mass., chairman of the 
Massachusetts Social Service Committee 
of the General Alliance, for the afternoon 
address. This Alliance project, conducted 
at the preventorium located on a spacious 
country estate in Mattapan, Mass., is 
concerned principally with financial aid 
in the care of diabetic children. Mrs. 
Stoneham described in an interesting man- 
ner the individual care which was given to 
each of the sixty-one boys and twelve 
girls who were patients there during the 
last season. She stressed the experimental 
work carried on in the recently installed 
modern laboratory, directed toward ad- 
justments for every patient, so that each 
child may have a better opportunity for a 
more normal existence. 

Mrs. Stoneham also gave the report of 
the booth at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, leaving an impression of the continued 
worth of this annual venture of Unitarian 
women. 

Brief sessions of the Associate Alliance, 
the Laymen’s League, the Ministers’ 
Association, and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union rounded out the afternoon’s 
program, after which the Warwick Alliance 
women served an oyster supper at the 
town hall. 

The conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
whose subject was ‘New Births of the 
Spirit.” 

Individuals and society today, he began, 
need a religious revival, a revival based 
upon the good news regarding the divine 
nature of man—a revival, involving the 
whole heart, soul and mind, exemplified 
in the worship of God, and the service of 
his children. This revival is the fruit of 
the slow and persistent cultivation of the 
life of the spirit. ‘‘As the music is to the 
organ so is the life of the spirit to man, 
and by it alone is he completed and dedi- 
cated. 

“Into our government,” he continued, 
“must be infused the urge for public ser- 
vice; into our public institutions the spirit 
of uprightness and a genuine love of truth: 
into our churches a new devotion; into our 
separate lives a sense of duty and destiny. 

“Religion has both a negative and posi- 
tive aspect. Its negative aspect is in its re- 
demptive power, repressing that which is 
unworthy, while in its positive aspect it 
nourishes all that is beautiful and lovely, 
that which is noble, and guides man’s 
vision among the stars. 

“The world needs a new influx of life, 
enthusiasm and faith which must come 
from the upward reach of the spiri ,’ he 
said in conclusion. And our Fellowship 
has a real opportunity to prove not only 


that religion can be liberal, but “that lib- 


eralism can be religious.” 
Dorris R. Campbell, Secretary. 


REV. WALTER A. TAYLOR 
MADE MINISTER EMERITUS 

At a service in the Unitarian Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., October 18, Rev. Walter 
A. Taylor, who served the church as min- 
ister for almost twenty years, was honored 
as minister emeritus. The minister, Rev. 
Robert S. Hoagland, conducted the ser- 
vice. Dr. George W. Cottis, a prominent 
local physician, reviewed Mr. Taylor’s 
work in the community. Mr. Taylor 
then, in a response, summarized the . 
philosophy he used as a working basis for 
his ministry. The largest congregation 
the church has had in three years was 
present for the service. 

et 
PERSONALS 

Professor Walter Prichard Eaton of 
Yale University has been appointed to the 
national advisory board of the dramatists’ 
play service sponsored by the Dramatists’ 
Guild of the Authors’ League of America. 


A meeting of the Fellowship Club of 
Plainfield, N. J., composed of ministers of 
several denominations, was held October 
16 in honor of Rev. Edwin Fairley on the 
occasion of his leaving the metropolitan 
area for the ministry of the church at 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., officiated at the wedding in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 10, of his son, 
Thomas H. Eliot, to Miss Lois Jamesson. 
On the following day he christened a new 
grandchild, the son of Charles W. Eliot, 
also in Washington. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
dination of Rev. Edward D. Johnson was 
observed by the First Unitarian Church, 
Orange, N. J., of which he is minister, 
on Sunday, October 18. The sermon re- 
viewed some of the many changes which 
have taken place in twenty-five years in 
varied fields of thought and action. At 
the close of the service announcement was 
made of the gift of an automobile by friénds 
in the parish to replace the one given to 
the minister when he came to Orange 
nearly five years ago. Many messages 
were received from members of the First 
Church in Salem, Mass., where Mr. John- 
son was ordained and installed as minister, 
October 15, 1911. 

* * 
ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 

There will be a Fellowship Conference 
of the General Alliance in the Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Wednesday, November 18, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

* * 


CALLED TO LACONIA, N. H. 
Merrill Bates, who was graduated in 
June from the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, has accepted a call to 
the ministry of the First Unitarian Society 
of Laconia, N. H. 
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Church Notes 


Cleveland, Ohio.—More than 200 
children are enrolled in the church school 
of the First Unitarian Church this year. 


Omaha, Nebr.—A reception attended 
by 300 guests was tendered to Rev. Lau- 
rance R. Plank by the board of trustees 
and the Women’s Alliance of the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 4. Mr. Plank, who has served the 
church since 1929, recently resigned to be- 
come associate minister of the Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Barbara, Calif.—Forty children 
are enrolled this year in the church school 
of the Unitarian Society of Santa Barbara, 
forming seven classes. A girls’ choir has 
been organized, and a boys’ public speaking 
class. 


Kansas City, Mo.—At the retent an- 
nual meeting of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church Dr. F. C. Denney was elected sec- 
retary and Albert S. Cahn treasurer. The 
following trustees were elected: M. L. 
Campbell, E. M. Christmas, Thornton 
Cooke, Johnston G. Craig, S. M. Harda- 
way, Lawrence Kessel, 8S. R. Kovitz, F. J. 
Kysela, Robert M. Murray, Omar E. 
Robinson, Alva B. Schaefer, Mrs. S. J. 
Schilling, Leo Talman, Johnson Under- 
wood, and Earl E. Violet. 


Cape Town, South Africa.—A farewell 
social to Rev. and Mrs. Walter Bone was 
recently held by the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church on the occasion of 
their departure for England, where Mr. 
Bone plans to study at Oxford. 


Hampton Falls, N. H.—The unusually 
attractive country-side church of the 
First Congregational Society of Hampton 
Falls, N. H. (Unitarian), was the center, 
this past season, of renewed enthusiasm 
among its parishioners. In addition to 
the regular attendance, there were many 
visitors from neighboring towns, attracted 
to this ancient colonial edifice. Greatly 
increased interest was shown in the ser- 
vices, which were conducted by Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, of Fitchburg, Mass., as minister. 
The music was in charge of Norman 
Leavitt, of North Hampton, N. H., who 
served as organist and soloist. Mr. Kapp 
arranged a program of social activities in 
which all took part. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The first annual 
meeting of St. John’s Unitarian Church 
to be held in September occurred Sep- 
tember 27, when the 122d annual meeting 
of the church was held. Reports presented 
covered the period from January 1 to 
September 1. All reports showed positive 
progress during these eight months, and 
included suggested plans for the church 
year ahead. The members of the church 
council for this year, five serving for one 
year, five for two years and five for three 
years, are as follows: Edwin E. Kurzynski, 
G. W. Hisenlohr, H. W. Mueller, J. B. 
Petzhold, Albert Leeker, H. William Brock- 
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mann, George Haehnle, Fred C. Dethlefs, 
Louis Tenner, Albert Heidt, Ralph C. 
Taylor, John C. Mueller, George Schoen- 
ling, Jr., John Nesper, and George Schraf- 
fenberger, Jr. The change of the fiscal 
year, and the consequent change of the 
time of the annual meeting, has appealed 
to the membership of the church. A spirit 
of enthusiasm and expectation pervaded 
the meeting. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., will preach at the King’s 
Chapel noon services, Tuesday-Friday, 
November 3-6. Monday at noon, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ re- 
cital. : 

* * 


BEACON HYMNALS 


Second-hand copies of ‘‘The Beacon 
Hymnal” are available, and will be sent 
free to churches which would like to have 
them for the cost of transportation. Ad- 
dress requests to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

* * 


UNDERBRUSH AT SENEXET 


Some laymen have volunteered to help 
clear out underbrush around the Retreat 
House at Senexet, Conn., as per specifica- 
tions of an expert forester. But more men 
are needed, and anyone interested in a 
vigorous, serviceable weekend at this 
charming place, should communicate at 
once with Mrs. Theodore Chickering Wil- 
liams, Charlesgate Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


* * 
CONTEST ANNOUNCED 


In the August issue of Land and Lib- 
erty a prize competition is announced by a 
group of Scandinavian publishing houses 
concerning a book dealing with the sub- 
ject, ‘Can an objective moral standard 
be set up in the present age?”’ The prizes 
offered are 100, 50 and 25 pounds, plus usual 
royalties. The latest date for receiving 
manuscripts is January 1, 1937. Further 
particulars may be obtained by forwarding 
a post-card to Grund Tanum Forlag, 
Oslo, Norway. 


* * 


WORCESTER ALLIANCES MEET 


The fall meeting of the Worcester League 
of Alliance Women was held October 8 
with the Sterling, Mass., branch. The 
morning address was by Mrs. Hope Thax- 
ter Spencer on “Religious Education.” 

The luncheon hour was followed by an 
address by Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of 
Gardner, Mass., on “Our Neighbors 
Across the Sea,’’ impressions of several 
European nations visited during the 
summer. The speaker returned with a 
renewed respect for our American freedom, 
and a belief that there is a need of loyalty 
to high ideals. 

In the chair was the new president, 
Mrs. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass. 


ham, Sterling, Templeton, Westbo 
West Upton and Worcester, Mass. | 
Helen J. Goodspeed, Secretary. 

* * 7 ! 

MRS. EMMA ENDICOTT MAREA 
Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean, edit 
of The Christian Register from 1897 
1918, died at her home in Cambridg 
Mass., October 17, in her eighty-thi 
year. 
Mrs. Marean was born in Boston, Mas! 
the daughter of Henry and Abigail Has 
ings Endicott, and received her educatic 
in Cambridge and in Germany. She w 
the author of many magazine articles a 
had published books of poetry. 
Mrs. Marean is survived by a daught 
Mrs. Edith E. M. Stebbins, and four sot 
Henry E., Parker E., treasurer of 
American Unitarian Association, Browni 
E., and Endicott Marean, all of Car 
bridge. 
A tribute to Mrs. Marean will be pul 
lished in an early issue of The Register. 


* * 
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Karl T. Compton is president of Mass: 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He | 
vice-chairman of the National Researe¢ 

- Council, a member of the executiy 
committee of the National Academy 6 
Sciences and chairman of the Scien 
Advisory Board. 


Robert F. Duncan is vice-president 
the John Price Jones Corporation, Ne 
York, and is chairman of the Commi 
tee on Administration of the Americ: 
Unitarian Association. 


Edward Jenner was the discoverer of t 
principle of vaccination. 
Henry Moskowitz is an industrial cc 
sultant and social-service worker. 
a member of the executive board of 1 
Jewish Joint Distribution Commit 
and of the board of trade of the J 
ish Social Service Association. He is 
author with Norman Hapgood of ‘ 
from the Btecote ts and_ is is author 
other books. : 
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Our Forum 
ROTESTING THE HONOR ROLL 


he Editor of The Christian Register: 
feel that as a matter of principle, a 
est should be made against the 
mor Roll” of Unitarian churches which 
recently been sent out from 25 Beacon 
et. 
1 the first place I think it should be 
.d in all friendliness and yet with all 
ness, what right have the officers of 
Association to make an honor roll of 
churches? When and how were they 
ointed judges of the honor merited by 
congregations? 
nd then second, if such an honor list 
ssued, why should it be based solely 
n the material standard of money- 
ng? That is not 2 worthy basis upon 
ch to judge the honor of our churches. 
ny churches, wholly loyal to our cause 
helpful in it, for good and sufficient 
sons were unable last year to increase 
ir contributions to our national As- 
ation. Many felt that in justice to 
er obligations and in view of existing 
ditions, they could make but small con- 
sitions of money to our missionary 
erprises. But they may have made 
y great contributions to our spiritual 
se, in education, in fellowship, in ser- 
2 to mankind. In the face of such facts 
print an “Honor Roll” based merely 
the giving of money is a stultification of 
- entire Fellowship. 
\nd finally, if such a list on such a basis 
st be issued why cannot it be made at 
st accurate and fair? Why are not all 
. churches which increased their con- 
sutions included? Even this require- 
nt was not met. 

Oscar B. Hawes. 
3rookline, Mass. 


* * 
PLACE OF DISTINCTION 


the Editor of The Christian Register: 

[ regret exceedingly that, to my knowl- 
ze, the Honor Roll by the Association 
ywed two serious omissions; first, our 
urch in Uxbridge, of which Rev. Roy B. 
intersteen is minister, which increased its 
ntribution to the Association from $75 
$100; and second the Second Unitarian 
ciety in Brookline, of which Mr. Hawes 
the minister, which increased its con- 
bution from $8 to $12.70. These were 
tical errors in the preparation of the 
ther long list of almost 150 churches for 
rich I humbly apologize. 

On the other hand, to interpret the 
nor list as a judgment handed down by 
me superior authority, is taking over- 
riously the effort of the Association to 
ow its sincere appreciation of the gen- 
osity of those churches which increased 
eir giving during the last year. We do, 
ywever, most ardently believe that a 
ace on this list is one of genuine dis- 
nction, which the Second Unitarian So- 
ety in Brookline and all other churches 
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upon the list should be proud to occupy. 
To contribute in increasing measure to the 
missionary work of our great fellowship is 
no merely materia! thing. It is an evi- 
dence of faith and loyalty and generosity. 
We do not forget or underestimate other 
forms of service, but this is by no means 
the least among them. 
Charles R. Joy. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 
DR. LYTTLE PROTESTS HEADLINE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Since you were kind enough in a recent 
number of The Register to refer to an article 
by me in The Christian Century of Septem- 
ber 16, “‘Was the Father of Fair Harvard 
a Red?” I would like the privilege of telling 
your readers that this title quite mis-states 
the argument of the. paper, nor was it the 
caption I prefaced to the article, which 
stood: ‘Was the Chief Founder of Harvard 
a Social Radical?” I was not consulted 
when it was changed to its present sensa- 
tional heading. The latter I regret but, of 
course, what is printed is printed. 
Charles Lyttle. 
Chicago, Ill. 
* * 
MR. GARVIN’S GENEROSITY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The Christian Register of October 8 con- 
tains a report of certain bequests provided 
for in the will of the late Milton T. Garvin 
of Lancaster, Pa. I should like to supple- 
ment the information contained in your re- 
cent article. According to Mr. Garvin’s 
will a fifty-thousand-dollar trust fund was 
set up in behalf of the Church of Our 
Father, to become available immediately 
upon his death. This item was reported in 
the foregoing article. In addition to this, 
however, Mr, Garvin specified in his will a 
second fifty-thousand-dollar amount in 
favor of the Church of Our Father, con- 
tingent upon the death of Mrs. Garvin, 
who survives her husband. Both sums are 
to be used as endowment for the local 
church. This generous provision is deeply 
appreciated by the members of the Church 
of Our Father, and serves as. an index to 
Mr. Garvin’s hearty interest in the local 
church and in the cause of liberal religion. 
Robert S. Miller. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Nov. 3-6, Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn, First Church, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E: Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Pleasantries 


Training the baby as the book advises 
is a good idea. All you need is a different 
book for each baby.—St. Louis Star Times. 

* 


* 


A newspaper is a business enterprise 
that prints for nothing the political 
speeches the radio gets paid for transmit- 
ting the night before—Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. 

* * 

“Has your husband a good ear for 
music?”’ 

“T’m afraid not. He seems to think 
that everything he hears played in church 
is a lullaby.” 

* co 

Little Joan acknowledged a gift from 
her aunt Josephine: 

“Thank you for your present. I’ve 
always wanted a pincushion, but not very 
much.’”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Signor Mussolini is planning to send 
second-string opera companies to Ethi- 
opia, but we can’t say whether the idea is 
to make life pleasanter for the Ethiopians 
or for the people at home.—Boston Herald. 

Md: 


Liza, the Negro cook, answered the 
telephone one morning, and a cheerful 
voice inquired, ‘‘What number is this?” 

Liza was in no mood for trifling, and 
said, with some asperity, ““You-all ought 
to know. You done called it.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Mr. Scribbler: “How much board will 
you charge me for a few weeks while I 
gather material for my new country 
novel?” 

Hi Cornsilk: “Five dollars a week unless 
we have to talk dialect—that’ll be $3 
extra.’’—Hachange. 

* * 

A small boy was seen sitting moodily 
on his front doorstep. 

“What makes you so miserable?” a 
friendly neighbor inquired. 

“Well,”’ replied the boy, “‘if I had it to 
do over again, I wouldn’t eat up Sister’s 
lipstick—even for spite.”—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 

ok * 

The other day a professor took his five- 
year-old daughter to call on her aunt; and 
at tea the little one was given a large piece 
of cake. 

“Oh, I just love chocolate cake!’’ she 
exclaimed. “It’s awfully nice!’’ 

“Muriel, dear,” corrected Daddy, ‘it 
is wrong to say that you ‘love’ cake; and 
I’ve frequently pointed out that ‘just’ 
should scarcely be used in such a sentence. 
Again, ‘awfully’ is quite wrong. ‘Very’ 
would be much more nearly correct, dear. 
Now, repeat your remark, please.” 

Muriel obediently repeated: ‘I like 
chocolate cake. It is very good.” There 
was a pause. “But, Daddy, it sounds just 
like I was talking about bread.”—New 
Outlook. 
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The circulation of 
free literature reaches 
a total of two hundred 
thousand annually. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


October 29, 19. 


The Meadville 
Theological School | 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni 

versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address f 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago — 


See pages 649 to 652 
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It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a mupectip to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 
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